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Your honest opinion as to what is the proper stand- 
ard of conduct for yourself, is better shown in what 
you think would be right and proper for your pastor, 
than in what you are willing, yourself, to do. It may, 
indeed, be that your standard for him is lower than it 
should be; but any lower standard than that which 


you think he should conform to, is lower than you at 


hardly be a greater mistake. 
vidual success is not what some other has accom-/| some master of skepticism, and in after days, when 
‘plished or has failed to accomplish, but, rather, how | your battle of life is fiercest and your need of faith is 


| one of us in what sphere of labor he is called upon to | poisons ? 


|dening to believe that everything must change with 


{ VOLUME XXVII. 
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The true test of indi-| your mind over for a day to the written words of 


closely one has acted up to one’s own capabilities. If] sorest, his words may rise up out of your own mind 
this were commonly understood, it would save much | to torment you with doubts that otherwise you would 
and heart-burnings, as well as much | never have known. Many a man would give all his 
Why should the young | gold to rid his mind of the false or impure thoughts 
which his early reading has made abiding 
Why should you seek to gain such an 


Why should you seek to know the evil 


needless envy 
needless self-glorification. 
minister be envious, or even jealous, say, of Mr. guests in 
Moody’s, or of Mr. Spurgeon’s, success as a preacher ? | his brain. 


or why should he have a momentary feeling of pride, | | experience ? 


when he compares his own success with the less con- | —spending your money for that which is not bread, 


spicuous success of others? It matters little to any | but which creates an unhealthy craving for deadly 
“Ye shall be as God, knowing the good 
serve God, or how trivial his work may appear in com- | and the evil,” is the promise of the tempter ; but the 
but it does | | promise ends in making you as Satan. ave nothing 
matter much, that each should be faithful to Him | to do with books whose chief power is the evil that 
who called him, and that each should do his best in| is in them, or which have nothing to offer you but 
that service, however little that best may seem. If the student of special literature 

- must know these, so much the harder for the student 
of special literature. 


| ness of@culture which would involve a lowering of 


parison with that of his fellow-laborers ; 


empty negations. 


With all the comfort there is in the thought of a Christ calls you to no complete- 


| new year, with its possibilities of new blessings from | 


your moral or spiritual standard ; 
| God, and of new service on our part, it would be sad- | J — I " ’ 


better for you to 
enter into life maimed in respect to the scope of your 


| : : ‘ . 
. , . . | reading, than unmaimed to be cast into Gehenna. Let 
the changing years. We lang for something perma- | h _ f . 
. . : : ae the sensational paragraph go; refuse to soll your 
nent, something which is unchanging, a fixed centre | eo glk. : 


| somewhere. 


|I change not ;’ 


| 
| 


heart think to be right, whatever your practice may be. | 


It is possible that there may have been such a thing | 


as an anniversary programme which was not a great 
deal longer than it ought to be; it is possible, but it 
is not probable. When a pastor, or a superintendent, 
sets out with the determination to keep Ais pro- 
gramme within due limits, he is pretty sure to make 
it overrun the bounds of reason ; and if, on the other 
hand, he has no fear of overrunning, he is quite sure 


to be altogether out of the w ay. One danger that is 


wholly imaginary, and that has actually no historic 
basis of reality, is the danger of brevity in a Sunday- 


school annivers ary programme. Have this in mind, 


all of you who are, at any time, set to the preparation 
of such an 


order of service; and, as Sydney Smith 


said of other writing, when you have got it fairly to 


your taste, “run your pen through every other word 
you he 





will give your style ”—and what a relief it will give to 
the audience, 


' 


All of us are too apt to gauge our own success by 


comparison with the success of others. There could 


mind with a book which is essentially evil, however 
skilled an artist of words its author may be. There 
are enough good, pure, strong books in the world to 
supply all the demands of your intellectual life. Read 
these ; and when the current of a free and healthy 
mental life is flowing in your veins, you will not 
regret that you refuse to defile it with those treacher- 
ous streams which allure but to destroy. 


And He 
make all things new, 


whose assurance is, “ Behold, I | 
¥ “T am the Lord: 
he whose mercies are “ new every | 
is himself “ the same yesterday and to-day 
and forever.” 


says also: 


4 ” 
morning, 


“ Change not, change not to me, my God; 
I would that thou shouldst be 

To farthest worlds what thou hast been 

On this sad earth to me. = 


Though thou hast baffled sore my life, — " . 
Though thy swift-scourging rod THE LITTLE WORLD AND THE 
GREATER. 


Hath left me spirit-scarred, I cry, 
Change not to me, my God! ; ; : ; ’ ‘ 
. iio It is a favorite speculation with a certain class of 
modern thinkers, that the history of the whole race is 
repeated, in brief, in the history of the individual, 
The weak infancy of man, it is said, represents his 


“Change uot to me, in those far worlds, 
Where all is strange and new ; 
Where can my stranger-spirit rest 
If thou art changed too? 
As turns the child from alien-crowd 





primeval state, when he knew neither good nor evil ; 


To the ene kindred-face | the selfishness and passionate anger of the young 
To find that mother-eyes make home | child is a reminiscence of man’s early savagery ; the 
In unfamiliar place,— | burning desire of the boy for adventure and for the 


a“ possession of deadly weapons, is inherited from the 
time when all men carried arms; the new aims of 
youth recall the nobler life which began with mod- 
ern chivalry, and which prepared the way for the 
It is only, say these thinkers, when the 
youth enters into manhood that he reaches the true 
‘level of his time. 

Some such thought as this, 


So, trembling, must I turn to thee, 
The God whom I have known, 

The God who, in this lonely world, 
Hath never left me lone. 

Do with me, Lord, whate’er thou wilt, 
So only thou wilt be, 

Forever, and forevermore, 
What thou hast been to me.” 


present. 


as yet undeveloped, 
may have been in the minds of the astrologers of the 
sixteenth century when they named man the micro- 
“little the universe the 


Blessed be God for this twofold truth, of the ever- 


changing gifts, and the never-changing Giver 
”—and 


cosm—the world 





ave written; you have no idea what vigor it 


Books make life, and books make death. 


book which is read as a good book ought to be 


Every | macrocosm, or “ great world.” The thought was 


read, borrowed from earlier thinkers, but the use which 


enters into the reader’s heart-blood for weal or for was made of it was original. The little world was 
woe, It may mingle with the flowing current as a_ held to be the exact counterpart of the great world, 


life-destroying poison, as a deadly narcotic, or as the 
ny river of the waters of life. 


moving with every motion, swaying with every force, 
Bb . ’ 7 2 . 


You can choose at which moved the larger. Hence, it was argued, th 


| the beginning what books shall enter into the compo- | keen observer of the heavens could read, in the pres 
sition of your life-forces; but after you have once ent motion of the heavenly bodies, and in those future 
read a book, you cannot always prevent it from con- 
tinuing to influence your life. 


and the stain may remain with 


movements which astronomy enabled him to predict, 
Why 
Was not the soul of a man but a 


Read an evil book, 
you give 


the present and the future of human lives. 


always ; should it not be so? 
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single wave in the great ocean of the world’s soul, 
and did not the life of the world’s soul determine 
every life of man? 

We, who are neither speculative evolutionists nor 
sixteenth ¢entury astrologers, may recognize the truth 
which is hidden at the foundation of these views, 
without sharing in the errors which have been built 
Surely that which both 
astrologer and evolutionist have aimed at is just this: 


upon that foundation. 


that every man is, above all else, a man, and that the 
individual is bound to the whole race by ties of 
Human kinship is 
like human speech, which is divided into countless 


real and indissoluble kinship. 


languages, and yet is never aught but hwnan lan- 
When 
we look back to the early races of men, whether sav- 
age or civilized; when we look to the races which 
exist at present, whether their skin be red, white, or 
black, 


selves as we are, or as we would be under changed 


guage—never language of bird, beast, or fish. 


we can see in them so many mirrors of our- 
circumstances. The things which divide us are not 
the things which belong essentially to our humanity ; 
local customs, natural prejudices, race sympathies, 
divergent systems of education, are something put 
upon us, as the uniform is put upon the soldier. 
Hath 


not a Jew eyes? hath not a Jew hands, organs, 


Shylock’s argument is valid: “I am a Jew. 


dimensions, senses, affections, passions? fed with the 
same food, hurt with the same weapons, subject to the 
same diseases, healed by the same means, warmed 
and cooled by the same winter and summer, as a 
Christian is? If you prick us, do we not bleed? if 
you tickle us, do we not laugh? if you poison us, do 
we not die?” The same great characteristics have 
belonged to the human race in every clime and in 
every period of human history. 

It is this essential oneness of the human race which 
makes it possible for us to enter into our inheritance 
of the past. Even the wildest dreams of heathen 
antiquity are not alien to us; they have their mes- 
sage for us, if we will but have patience to read it. 
They are the dreams of men like ourselves, who have 
hoped and have doubted; who have cherished death- 
less longings, and have believed in a Power that is 
higher than man’s, as we also have cherished and 
Still, as in the days of Troy, the citadel 
which we are set to guard, has its divine palladium, 


believed. 


upon whose safe keeping depends the safety of all. 
Still, the avaricious Midas clamors for the touch of 
gold, and still he vainly tries to hide his ass’s-ears. 
In these days, as in the days of Jason, dragons’ teeth 
are sown, and they who sow them have to face a har- 
vest of armed men. Why is the story of the heathen 
Balak’s quest for a fit atonement for sin, so pathetic 
to us, save that it expresses so well the deepest feeling 
of us all? “ Wherewith shall I come before the Lord, 
and bow myself before the high God? shall [ come 
before him with burnt offerings, with calves of a year 
old? Will the Lord be pleased with thousands of 
rams, or with ten thousands of rivers of oil? Shall I 
give my firstborn for my transgression, the fruit of 
my body for the sin of my soul?” 
versal ; for it is the ery of humanity which can only 


The ery is uni- 


be stilled by the answer of the Divine. 


“ How should any hold 
These precious Scriptures only old-world tales 
Of men and monsters in some brainless dream, 
Coherent, yet unmeaning; linked together 
By some false skein of song ! 

Nay, ’tis not so. 

All things, all thoughts, both old and new, are writ 
Upon the unchanging human heart and soul. 
(The weary woman, sated with her life, 
Much loved, and yet unloving, pines to-day 
As Helen; still, the poet strives and sings, 
And hears Apollo’s music; and grows dumb, 
And suffers, yet is happy; still, the young 
Fond dreamer seeks his high ideal love, 
And finds her name is Death; still doth the fair 
And innocent life, bound naked to the rock, 
Redeem the race; still, the gay tempter goes 
And leaves his victim, stone; still, doth pain bind 
Men’s souls in closer links of lovingness 
Than death itself can sever; still, the sight 
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Of too great beauty blinds us, and we lose 
The sense of earthly splendors, gaining heaven.” 
8 8 


A similar principle runs through the study of his- 
tory. We gain wisdom from the reading of history 
only as we are able to recognize ourselves in histori- 
eal characters that are long dead and gone. Because 
they were like what we now are, and were actuated 





by the same motives and passions which operate 
among men to-day, we can make their experience | 
ours, ata cheaper rate than was originally paid for 


it. Be the character to which we look base or noble, 
false or true, cruel or forgiving, we can find in our: | 
selves something to answer to it. ‘Thus the experience | 
of past generations becomes luminous to us; and the | 
perils and failures and successes of the race become a | 
magnified portrait of the peri!s that threaten, and of | 
the failures and successes that are possible, in our | 
own lives. 

There is a reason for the popular tendency toward 
romantic reading which is so manifest among the 
reading public of to-day. The reason is that this 
kind of literature presents, in clearer outline than any 
other, and, generally, it must be confessed, in exag- 
gerated coloring, a panoramic view of the things 
which we recognize as common to the little world of 
our own soul, and to the larger world without. If 
the fashionable novel were wholly divorced from uni- 
versal truth, if it touched no sounding chord in human 
life, it would have to wait long enough for readers. 
But there can be no true delineat‘on of a human life, 
whether in romance or in history, in which each of us 
may not see a portraiture of himself. 
which concern all men, are the things which most 


The things 
concern each of us. “ But, you say, it is only a} 
romance,” exclaims the author of John Inglesant. 
“True. It is only human life in the highways and 
hedges, and in the streets and lanes of the city, with 
the ceaseless throbbing of its quivering heart; it is | 
only daily life from the workshop, from the court, 





from the market, from the stage; it is only kindliness 


and neighborhood and child-life, and the fresh wind | 


| 


of heaven, and the waste of sea and forest, and the | 
sunbreak upon the stainless peaks, and contempt of | 
wrong and pain and death, and the passionate yearn- | 
ing for the face of God, and woman’s tears, and 

woman’s self-sacrifice and devotion, and woman’s love. 

Yes, it is only a romance. It is only the ivory gates 
falling back at the fairy touch. It is only the leaden 
sky breaking for a moment above the bowed and 
weary head, revealing the fathomless Infinite through 
the gloom.” ‘Truly, if all romance were faithful to 
this high calling, this picturing tor each of us of the 
things that concern us all, no one would find fault 
with the ever-increasing demand for romantic litera- 


ture. 





The failure to perceive this bond of likeness which 
binds the race, through all its history, into one, leads | 
to serious error in the things which concern us in our 


relations to God. ‘There is a shallow spirit abroad, | 


which, recognizing the Oriental character of the Bible, | 
would have us believe that the Bible is a book for | 
Orientals, and for Orientals only. We, it is said, live 
in a different century, and under different conditions, 
from those of the readers to whom the Book was first 
addressed ; and, hence, while the Bible was undoubt- 
edly valuable to the ancient Jews and to others in the 


same stage of culture, we have long outgrown the 





necessity of its use, and we must take our starting 


| divine Giver. 
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dust. What avails all nineteenth century science to 
satisfy a soul that is athirst for God—that yearns for 
the blessed vision of his face? Like the sin-burdened 
of old, we also are weary and heavy laden, and our 
souls cry out for Him who can give us rest. It is the 
same cry that comes down through all the ages—the 
cry of sin*laden humanity for the one Saviour who 
is the same yesterday, and to-day, and forever. In 
whatever form, lawful or unlawful, this craving dis- 
plays itself, the craving is at bottom the same. The 


| rude wooden image whose feet the savage clasps, no 


less than the divinely appointed sacrificial types of 


| the Jews, bears witness to that seeking of the human 


heart for God made flesh. All the skepticism of the 


| world, past and to come, gives but new point to that 


ery of Peter:.“ Lord, to whom shall we go? 
hast the words of eternal life.” 


Thou 


“To whom, O Saviour, shall we go 
For life, and joy, and light? 
No help, no comfort from below, 
No lasting gladness we may know, 
No hope may bless our sight. 
Our souls are weary and athirst, 
Sut earth is iron-bound and cursed, 
And nothing she may yield can stay 
The restless yearnings day by day; 
Yet without thee, Redeemer blest, 
We would not, if we could, find rest.” 
Whether we question the little world of our own 
souls, or the great world of humanity as it was and is, 
the answer to our question is the same. God has 
not only made of one blood all nations of men, as 
the old version taught us, but he has made them 
“of one”—of a higher unity than blood only 
the new version more correctly teaches. 





as 
For when 
we turn to the book of the Genesis of all things, we 
find that God not only made man of one blood, but 
of one image of God, and of one soul-giving breath 
from Jehovah-God. The image that is upon us, the 
spirit that is within us, is one, as it came from its 
So the needs of that spirit have con- 
tinued the same; the cry for the living God has never 
been silenced upon earth ; and the human spirit, even 
in its wildest wanderings and its dreariest skepticism, 
has never ceased to testify that no abiding rest is to 
be found save in the bosom of God. 
“ Blest be the storm, whatever it be, 
That drives us at last, O God, to thee.” 

And the same living God who gave to our fathers 
the bread and the water of life, gives to us the same 
life-giving food. And the bread whereby our souls 
shall live is the Bread which came down from heaven, 
which is given for the life of the world. “ This is the 
true God and eternal life.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


\ sermon or an address to children ought always to 
have in it the germ of asermon or an address to those 
of maturest minds. The sty/e should be adapted to the 
littie folks, so should the language and the illustrations ; 


| but the thought should be worthy of the attention of per- 


sons of any age. If it lacks this qualification, it is prac- 
tically unworthy of the children’s attention. This is an 
idea that is better understood nowadays, than it was 
before the day of the International Lessons. Formerly 
it was not an uncommon thing for a man to feel that he 
was prepared to address children, if he could tell a good 
story with a fair moral to it. There were men who 
went the rounds of the Sunday-schools in that line of 


work ; and it isa matter of veritable history, that a man 





| point from Goethe, or Kant, or Hezel, or Hartmann. 
| It is true that the Bible is a book for Orientals, but 
lnot for Orientals as Orientals, but for Orientals as 
men. Nor is it only for man as he was yesterday ; it 
is for man so long as he is upon an earth as yet un- 
swept by fire. When we shall cease to be mortal 
men, we may cease to find that everything in the 


nature of man has not been changed by free schools, 


the steam-engine, or the electric light. The same 








problems which confronted our fathers confront us, 


| their children. We also feel the load of guilt and 


| look to the skies; we also hear the clay fall upon the 
| coffin-lid, and yet hope for a resurrection from the 


Bible touches our personal life, but not before. The | 


| who had long been telling the same set of stories sent 
word to a superintendent, that he would like to address 
his Sunday-school once more; for he had “a new story ” 
to tell this time. 
address to children who has not the plan of an address 


No man is really fitted to make an 


which could be wrought out into a good sermon or a 
| good address, for the instruction of men and women 
There may be a hint in this, for the benefit 
of a Pennsylvania talker, who writes: 


generally. 


Being interested in Sunday-school work, I am frequently 
called upon to address children. The fact is, I am out of talk. 
Do you know of any work that would assist me? If you know 
of any such book, please name it. 


The best book for study, in the line indicated, is the 
Bible. There is no book to be compared with it for this 
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purpose. It is the Book of books for the man “ who is 
out of talk.” 





It is hard for some minds, trained in our Occidental 
methods of speech, to realize, what an Oriental under- 
stands by nature, that an impossible exaggeration is 
often the most exact form of statement, and that poetry 
is in many an instance more explicit and specific than 
matter-of-fact critics have tried to 
explain away the difficulty of acamel being strained out 
of a milk-pan, or of his pushing his way through a 
needle’s eye! 


prose. How the 


And what careful computations must be 
made in order to show that the descendants of Abraham 
are sure to be quite as numerous as the stars in the 
heavens, or as the atoms of dust on the face of the earth. 
The Bible is full of such forms of speech. 
of the beauties of the Bible. We call these forms Orien- 
talisms when we find them there. Outside of the Bible 
—in the columns of The Sunday School Times, for 
example—such phrasings are sometimes looked at as 
Irishisms. That is the way in which a good Chicago 
reader sees a recent illustration of this mode of expres- 
sion. He says: 


This is one 


I read in your excellent paper, in an article on “ Negative 
Blessing,” as follows ‘‘If a parliament of men had been called 
before the creation of man to decide upon the plan on which 
the new creature was to be built,” etc. It is not often you 
give your readers such an opportunity to ask a further ques- 
tion, and to reply by asking, If that is not an “Trish bull,” 
what is? 


Well, how is ¢his for another illustration of that form 
of speech? “Good were it for that man if he had 
not been born.” ? 


Is that an Irishism? or an Oriental- 


ism? How could it be “ good” for a man, if he never 
was? Milton says that Eve was “fairest of her daugh- 
ters.” That doesn’t seem probable, on the face of it; 


but we reckon Milton knew what he was talking about. 
If our Chicago reader’s eyes are sharp, he will see some- 
thing of that sort in wellnigh every issue of The Sunday 


School Times. The columns are “ full of ’em.” 


Our Sunday-schools generally are not yet all that they 
ought to be, nor all that they might be. But the poorest 
of them are a great deal better than they used to be; and 
the best of them are about the best things to be found 
in this world, with the world as it is. It depends, there- 
fore, on which side you are looking, whether you are 
cheered or disheartened by the present aspect of the 
Sunday-school field. Here is the evidence that a good 
worker from Connecticut is taking rather a dark side 
view of the case, just now. He writes: 


I would like to ask the Editor if a superintendent must study 
the weekly lessons? and as I anticipate the answer, I will 
farther enquire, What percentage do so, in his opinion? . Many, 
IT hear, have no time for study, and it is well that the overworked 
fellows have a few review questions, with answers cut and dried, 
tacked on to the weekly lesson-leaf by way of postscript. Please 
relieve still farther their arduous labor by printing a weekly 
prayer for the devotional exercises, so that there may be no 
need of any preparation or originality. Again, may I suggest 
that many so-called Sunday-schools should be furnished only 
with such appliances and means as their habits demand, 
namely, singing-classes, debating-societies, lecture-rooms, and 
prayer-circles, as such are not, in my opinion, Bible-schools ; 
and when the Sunday-school becomes largely one or all of the 
above, it should change its name and its text-books. Pardon 
the rambling letter, and the perhaps inappropriate ¢ ‘owls. 

All the superintendents who have good teachers’- 
meetings, and who lead those meetingx themselves, study 
their lessons regularly and faithfully; and there are 
more superintendents who do this than ever before. All 
who review the school from the desk by carefully 
planned and fitting questions, at the close of the class- 
exercises, study their lesson in preparation for that work; 
and they are more numerous than ever. All who watch 
their teachers carefully, and who would be ready at any 
time to sit down with a class for a few minutes’ confer- 
ence over the lesson, study that lesson in order that they 
may do this thing intelligently; and their number is 
larger to-day than in any former day. All who love 
Bible-study for its own sake, and who must find time for 
it—and there are a good many such superintendents in 
the world—study their lessons, because they will do so, 
and nothing can keep them from it. Every superin- 
tendent who does his full duty in and for his Sunday- 
school, is a faithful student of his lesson, week by week. 
As to the percentage of such men in the work, we must 
wait until a fuller census is taken, before we can give an 
approximate guess. That idea about any other work fur 
the Sunday-school, in comparison with Bible study, is 
an idea worth considering. It has its bearings outside 
of Connecticut, as well as there, 
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HIS PLACE, 


BY THE REV. W. H. WOODS, 


It is a fair large land— 
It was not planned 
By its great Architect for man’s sole race, 
But that all holy ones should there find place, 
And it should be 
Eternally 
Of the wide universe the capital. 


Yet no world-seeker’s eye 
Searching the sky, 
Far mid the star-swarms this new orb descries. 
Only in death-dark and to dying eyes 
Its lights appear 
So bright, so near, 
That we come thither with brief journeying 


What wonders there unfold 
Hath ne’er been told. 
Thought-flights may measure not those jeweled walls, 
Thought-flights may enter not those sculptured halls ; 
Who mid that scene 
Hath longest been 
Is each day dazzled with new loveliness, 


It is not all a town. 
But curving down 
Past the white palaces and streets of gold, 
Into cool meadows and by headlands bold, 
The river flows, 
And where it goes 
Is naught of heaventown save its happiness, 


No sudden laughter there 
Wounds the still air, 
Mirth ill beseemeth him who wears a crown— 
A mightier spirit moves in all the town. 
Joy, boundless, long, 
Whose speech is song, 
Joy, which makes tuneless ones heaven’s choristers. 


So when in God’s high hall 
Is festival 
When that great Moses hath himself outdone— 
When crowned Paul a kinglier crown hath won— 
Pean! he sings, 
And smites the strings, 
The while cherubie choirs stand wondering. 


WOMAN'S PLACE IN THE EARLY 
CHURCH. 
BY GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, D.D. 


Woman occupies a conspicuous place in the primitive 
church. This will be evident if I simply mention some 
of the feminine names which appear in the New Testa- 
ment records: Anna, Apphia, Chloe, Claudia, Damaris, 
Dorcas, Elisabeth, Eunice, Euodia, Joanna, Julia, Lois, 
Lydia, Martha, Mary of Bethany, Mary of Magdala, 
Mary of Nazareth, Mary of Rome, Mary the mother of 
Mark, Mary the wife of Clopas, Persis, Pheebe, Priscilla, 
Rhoda, Salome, Susanna, Syntyche, Trypheena, Try- 
phosa, tte. Moreover, there are those many women on 
whom the Lord bestowed signal favors, but whose names 
have not come down to us: for example, Peter’s mother- 
in-law, the widow of Nain, the daughter of Jairus, the 
woman with the issue of blood, the Canaanite mother 
and daughter, the woman with the eighteen years’ infir- 
mity (the adulteress of Jerusalem, if, indeed, this be a 
part of the inspired record). 
many 


Once more, there are the 
tried in way or 
another to serve the Lord Jesus; for example, the 
woman-evangelist of Jacob’s well, the penitent adorer 
in Simon’s house, the widow with her two mites, Pilate’s 


anonymous women who one 


wife, the wailing women on the way to Calvary, the 


praying women of the upper chamber, ete. Indeed, it 
may be doubted whether any secular history, so small 
as the four Gospels, was ever written, in which the 
womanly element so largely prevails, as in the life of 
Jesus the Christ. 

Nor is this surprising. For, first, woman’s distinctive 
temperament makes her, if I may so say, a natural 
believer in Jesus Christ. He is emphatically “ the seed 
of the woman,” 

‘“‘ Not she with trait’rous kiss her Saviour stung, 
Not she denied him with unholy tongue; 
She, while apostles shrank, could danger brave, 
Last at his cross, and earliest at his grave.” 

Secondly, woman owes an incalculable debt to Jesus 
Christ. His birth from a woman marks the turning 


point in woman’s history. Hitherto, as in heathen | 
countries to this day, she hal been the victim of man’s | 
caprice, cruelty, lust, scorn, and tyranny 
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as man’s handmaid, rather than his equal; in fact, a 
Jewish morning prayer prescribes that a man shal! bless 
God for three things, namely, that he was not borna 
Gentile, a slave, or a woman. But when the fuiness of 
the time came, and God sent forth his Sen, to be born of 
a woman, as well as under the law, then was woman her- 
self emancipated, and restored to her paradisa] equality 
with man. Henceforth, at least in the realm of the spirit- 
ual life, there was to be neither Jew nor Greek, neither 
bond nor free, neither male nor female; for all are one 
in Christ Jesus. It has been so ever since; wherever 
Jesus Christ has been best known, there woman has 
been most honored. The worship of the Virgin Mary, 
idolatrous as it is, is itself a tribute to the Son of God; 
it testifies to his emancipation and uplifting of woman. 
Woman, let me repeat, owes everything to the Son of 
Mary. 

It is not strange then that this sudden enfranchise- 
ment of woman tempted her in the outset into extrava- 
gences. This was especially true whenever Christianity 
was introduced into heathen communities; woman, sud- 
denly conscious of her moral equality with man, leaped 
into indelicate publicity. Hence the stern prohibition 
by the apostle to the Gentiles: ‘‘ Let the women keep 
silence in the churches: for it is not permitted unto 
them to speak; but let them be in subjection, as also 
saith the law. And if they would learn anything, let 
them ask their own husbands at home: for it is shame- 
ful for a woman to speak in the church ”’ (1 Cor. 14: 34, 
35). But because St. Paul forbade women to speak pub- 
| ‘vy in laseivious Corinth, it does not follow that he 
would have forbidden it in comparatively chaste Jerusa- 
lem. Observe precisely why he blames the women of 
the Corinthian Church; it is not because they prayed 
and prophesied ; it is because they, like the men, prayed 
and prophesied with unveiled heads, thus disowning, 
not the equality, but the distinction, of the sexes; for 
woman’s hair is given to her for a covering, and there- 
fore she should pray with veiled head. Observe pre- 
cisely the ground on which the apostle bases his doctrine 
of woman’s behavior in church: it is that of “ nature,” 
or the natural sense of propriety. And this, at least in 
respect of incidentals, varies with climates and epochs. 
lor example: The custom of foot-washing, so essential a 
part of hospitality in tropical regions, would be ludicrous 
in our temperate clime; the salutation of each other with 
‘‘a holy kiss,”’ so decorous in the East, would be deemed 
improper in the West; the veiled seclusion of women, 
so common among the Orientals, would be thought a 
cruelty by Occidentals. 
of “the proprieties;” 
churches accordingly. 
of his example. 


St. Paul was a keen discerner 
and made his rules for the 
Be it for us to follow the spirit 


But although Paul, for reasons peculiar to his immedi- 
ate readers, would not permit women to speak in the 
churches, yet woman did have a recognized place in the 
primitive church. It was for her to engage in various 
kinds of ministry; as, for instance, when Mary Magda- 
lene, and Joanna, and Susanna, and many others, min- 
istered unto Jesus of their substance; or when Mary of 
Bethany broke upon him the costly alabaster vase; or 
when Dorcas (that is, Gazelle), full of good works and 
almsdeeds, made coats and garments for the poor; or 
when Lydia entertained the missionaries at Philippi; or 
when Priscilla expounded to Apollos the way of God 
more perfectly; or when Anna, the aged prophetess of 
the temple, spake of Bethlehem’s Babe to all who were 
looking for the redemption of Jerusalem; or when the 
four virgin daughters of Philip the evangelist prophe- 
sied. But let me particularly refer to the apostolic 
office of ‘‘deaconess.” The first two verses of the six- 
teenth chapter of the epistle to the Romans read thus: 

“T commend unto you Phebe our sister, who is a ser- 
vant (deaconess) of the church that is at Cenchree; 
that ye receive her in the Lord, worthily of the saints, 
and that ye assist her in whatsoever matter she may 
have need of you: for she herself also hath been a suc- 
courer of many, and of mine own self.” 

Now the word here translated “servant” is precisely 
the safne word which is translated “deacon ”’ 
verse of the epistle to the Philippians: 


in the first 
‘Paul and Timothy, servants of Christ Jesus, to all 
the saints in Christ Jesus who are at Philippi, with the 
bishops and deacons.” 


In fact, the two classes of church-servants, male and 
female, deacons and deaconesses, are apparently 
| described side by side in Paul’s first letter to Timothy: 
“Deacons... must be grave, not double-tongued, not 
given to much wine, not greedy of filthy lucre, holding 
the mystery of the fuitii in a pure conscience. And let 


Hebrews themselves, although taught from the begin- | these also first be proved ; then let them serve as deacons, 
ning to reverence woman, had been wont to regard her | if they be blameless: women in like manner must be 
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grave, not slanderers, temperate, faithful in all things. 
Let deacons be husbands of one wife, ruling their chil- 
dren and their own houses well” (1 Tim. 3; 8-12), 

We have even the formula for the ordination of dea- 
conesses given us in the so-called Apostolical Constitu- 
tions, thus: 

“© eternal God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Creator of man and of woman, who didst replenish 


with the Spirit Miriam, and Deborah, and Anna, and | 


Huldah; who didst not disdain that thy only begotten 
Son should be born of a woman; who also in the taber- 
nacle of the testimony, and in the temple, didst ordain 
women to be keepers of thy holy gates,—do thou now 
also look down upon this thy servant, who is to be 
ordained to the office of a deaconess, and grant her thy 
Holy Spirit, and cleanse her from all filthiness of flesh 
and spirit, that she may worthily discharge the work 
which is committed to her to thy glory, and the praise 
of thy Christ, with whom glory and adoration be to thee 
and the Holy Spirit for ever. Amen.” (The Apos- 
tolical Constitutions; Book VIIL., Section 20; in Ante- 
Nicene Christian Library, Vol. X VII.) 

Such in brief was woman’s place in the early Church. 
She was a conspicuous, and in many cases an official, 
factor in the church-life. 

But is there to be no similar place for woman in the 
modern church? Have we outgrown the necessity of, 
for example, women-prophets and women-deacons? 
Are not the wants of our human nature still the same? 
Speaking for myself, I believe that there is a multitude 
of delicate offices to be done in and by the Church which 
woman can do far better than man; a multitude of little 
ways in which she, like Phebe the deaconess of Cen- 
chrew, can be the succorer of-many. However this be, 
one thing is certain: Woman’s place in the Church 
needs to be more distinctly recognized. As in apostolic 
times, and ever since, 80 now, women constitute the vast 
majority in the Christian Church. Nor is this at all 
strange. For, as we have seen, Jesus Christ has been in 
a unique sense and degree, woman’s emancipator and 
uplifter; in the sphere of the Divine Man, born of 
woman, man and woman have become moral peers. 
What then shall woman do for the Christ who has done 
so much for woman? It is an intensely practical ques- 
tion. It comes home with thrilling force to many an 
earnest soul. There are elect spirits, who, through stress 
of providential circumstances, such as affliction or 
bereavement or disappointment, or through tempera- 
ment, or through an overmastering yearning, feel that 
God is summoning them to a special career of consecra- 
tion. Touching Jesus Christ and his kingdom, they 
feel as England’s queen felt when she declared that 
“ England was her husband,” and “ all Englishmen were 
her children,” and that she “ desired no higher character, 
or fairer remembrance of her should be transmitted to 
posterity, than to have this inscription engraved on her 
tombstone: ‘ Here lies Elizabeth, who lived and died a 
maiden queen’” (Hume’s History of England, Chap. 
XXXVIII.). 

Who does not know just such women, noble spirits 
who are yearning for some way to be opened by which 
they may be enabled to devote themselves entirely to 
Jesus Christ and his church? And God’s voice to the 
Christian men of to-day is this: “Open the way for 
these women!” Here lies a signal instance of the still 
undeveloped resources of Protestantism. Lord Macau- 
lay, speaking of the secret of the success of the Church 
of Rome, says : 

“ Even for female agency, there is a place in her sys- 
tem. To devout women she assigns spiritual functions, 
dignities, and magistracies. In our country, if a noble 
lady is moved by more than ordinary zeal for the propa- 
gation of religion, the chance is that, though she may 
disapprove of no doctrine or ceremony of the Established 
Church, she will end by giving her name to a new 
schism. If a pious and benevolent woman enters the 
cell of a prison to pray with the most unhappy and 
degraded of her own sex, she does so without any 
authority from the Church. No line of action ig traced 
out for her; and it is well if the ordinary does not com- 
plain of her intrusion, and if the bishop does not shake 
his head at such irregular benevolence. At Rome, the 
Countess of Huntingdon would have a place in the cal- 
endar as St. Selina, and Mrs. Fry would be foundress 
and first Superior of the Blessed Order of Sisters of the 
Gaols.” (Von Ranke: Edinburgh Review, October, 
1840.) Not that I ask for woman orders and titles; 
thank God, the world is outgrowing insignia. But I do 
ask for her a distinct recognition by the church of the 
fact that there is a certain sphere of service which 
woman can fill better than man. And God in his provi- 
dence is opening many such spheres. Witness, for 
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| example, the various reformatory and relief societies, 
the ministrations to the sick and poor, and ignorant and 
abandoned, the Zenana service, the call for maiden mis- 
sionaries, and the like. And God’s voice to the breth- 
ren is: “‘ Recognize these women; set them apart; sup- 
ply their wants.” 

Then would woman become indeed a power in the 
Church vastly surpassing her present. O young woman, 
ever and anon seized by a mighty aspiration, God does 
mean & special service for thee. It may not be for thee 
to mount the rostra; but it is for thee to kneel by 
hearthstone and bedside, serving as Christ’s almoner. 
Woman is heaven’s natural evangelist. And so shall 
she undo the work of the first woman. As by woman 
came the fall, so by woman shall come the recovery. 
And therefore, when He, who had been born of woman 
in order to redeem us from our sins, had risen from the 
dead, and so proved that he had achieved his mission, 


ministered unto him of her substance, and stood by his 
cross, and sat over against his sepulchre. 





GOD’S LESSONS. 
BY RAY PALMER, D.D. 


I send my child to school. He is eager to get knowl- 
edge, such as he sees others possess. He thinks he 
may get it easily, and at once almost. But he finds on 
trial that it is only by a slow process he can reach it. As 
he advances, he perceives that the field before him grows 
larger all the time, constantly presenting him new things 
which he must learn. 


after a while, when he has gone from study to study and 
from one practical application of his knowledge to 
another, he is able to look back and to note distinctly 
the progress he has been making step by step. Things 
which, while learning them, seemed Useless, or nearly so, 
he now understands in their proper import; and by his 
personal experiences, he comes to appreciate the value of 
the instructions he has received from the beginning. 
God is the great Teacher. He is always giving les- 
sons. His methods of teaching are altogether his own. 
Life is his school of instruction. Nature furnishes his 
illustrative apparatus and his object lessons. Provi- 
dence supplies his manifold and wisely adapted means 
of government and discipline. The instincts and intui- 
tions of which the soul is made capable, are wakened 
into conscious activity by contact with the objects of the 
material world; and so from childhood onward, as life 
advances, the intellectual and moral powers are unfolded 
and taught to act according to their proper laws. By 
the divine light shed directly on the soul which submits 
itself with a true docility, along with merely natural 


itual truth, and gives the knowledge that is highest and 
best of all,—that which exalts man’s whole being and 
makes him permanently blessed. i 

But in all education it is absolutely necessary to the 
desired result that teacher and pupil be harmoniously 
and earnestly co-operative. 
teacher will inevitably prove unavailing if he applies 
himself to stolidity, or to a mind whose powers, though 
naturally good, are only half awake; are without the 
excitement supplied by a quickened desire to learn and 
a willingness resolutely to put forth its energy for the 
attainment of self-development, self-mastery, and true 
knowledge. Many a young man or woman nurtured in 
an atmosphere of comparative refinement, and furnished 
with the best advantages of school and college, is seen to 
miss, almost or quite entirely, tht benefits which were 
placed within easy reach. When such a one should 
have become strong and wise, and capable of a high 
and honorable career, there is exhibited the sad spec- 
tacle of imbecility and uselessness. For want of hearty 
interest on the part of the pupil, the most wise and skill- 
ful teachings have produced no satisfactory result. 

Just so it is in God’s great school of life. One may be 
inattentive to what is daily going on around him, may 
even take no note of his own personal experiences. 


divine wisdom, and so without any true sympathy and 
co-operation with God’s most wholesome and useful les- 
sons. They are all therefore profitless to him. You 





knowledge, divine wisdom leads into the realm of spir- | 


The efforts of the wisest | Rugby, serves at once to explain the superb affluence of 


most meet it was that he should appear first of all to | 
woman, even to that same Mary Magdalene who in the | 
days of his flesh had followed him through Galilee, and | 








The more he really acquires, the | 
less, quite probably, he seems to himself to know. But | 
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enjoyment. The mere consciousness of healthful physi- 
cal existence; the bounding pulses, and the elasticity 
and glow of animal spirits ; the vigor of limb, and power 
and opportunity for instinctively derived activities; the 
glories by day and by night of the heavens above you, 
and the innumerable forms of beauty which nature 
offers on every side; objects inviting constantly to the 
high pursuits which call forth the best energies of the 
soul, and kindle its worthiest enthusiasm; examples of 
many who are living wisely, and by good and noble 
deeds illustrating the worth and dignity of virtuous life; 
—with all these things, the all-pervading providence of 
God has brought you into personal contact. 

Then, on the other hand, you have witnessed, or had 
experience of, most affecting things of quite an opposite 
You have seen among those about you— 
among those to whom your relations have been more 
intimate and tender—all sorts of painful trials ;—sick- 
ness and infirmity, sorrows, disappointments, misfor- 
tunes; joy turned suddenly to grief; the good, the 
lovely, and the useful, prematurely as it seemed, 
snatched away from the hearts that doted on them; 
happy homes made desolate and sad. In your own per- 
son you have suffered many things; the same vicissitudes 
of fortune through which you have seen others pass, 
and some such as you had never dreamed of as possible 
to you. In all, you have recognized God’s hand, 
because you believe the emphatic words of Christ, that 
not a sparrow falleth without your Father, and 
that the very hairs of your head are all numbered; 
which words can surely mean no less than that God’s 
directive wisdom is constantly at work in all the cir- 
cumstances and events that act on your character and 
life. Thoughtfully accepting this grand truth, you can- 
not have failed to perceive that you have been passing 
through a process of well-directed instruction and disci- 
pline. It is as if the divine Teacher had been, with 
steady purpose, placing before you to be learned, the 
most necessary and practical truths; as if he had hung 
up before you his great blackboard, written all over 
with lessons on the right knowledge of which the high 
and enduring interests of your being must depend. 
Every experience of ordinary life has had a deep signifi- 
cance; even as every look and word and action of the 
wise instructor in the class-room means something to 
the receptive pupil, and contributes in some degree to 
carry forward in him the work of education. 

What then, reader, it is fair to ask, has been, in your 
own case, the outcome, the actual result of the long and 
wise instruction with which, lesson upon lesson, the 
divine Teacher has been filling your whole life hitherto? 
Of course, since you have enjoyed such opportunities, if 
you have been an attentive, earnest, and sympathetic 
pupil in God’s great school, you should now be enjoying 
and illustrating in your life the rich and precious fruits 
of such advantages. This certainly is the natural thing 
to look for. A student of philosophy who had daily 
walked with Plato in the shades of the Academy would 
most reasonably be supposed to have sounded the depths 
of philosophic wisdom, and made its manifold treasures 
all his own. That Arthur Penryhn Stanley was an 
admiring and a favorite pupil of Thomas Arnold of 


his learning and the brilliant successes of his whole sub- 
sequent career. Wecan hardly conceive it to have been 
possible, that so close and sympathetic a relation 
between such a master and such a scholar should have 
had a different issue. With yet greater confidence 
surely should one who has been for years devotedly and 
faithfully attentive to the infinitely rich and various 
words and thoughts of the Teacher of all teachers -to 
the lessons of all lessons most admirable and spirit- 
quickening—be expected to exhibit in his whole life the 
best fruits of intellectual discipline and culture, and the 
highest beauty and grace of character, which imperfect 
human power in the present world may reach. To have 
failed, through our own want of attention and docility, 
to reap the benefit of what God has patiently sought to 
teach us, is not only to have lost what would have been 
of inestimable value, but to have committed fearful sin. 
Happy beyond all others art thou, if, from the early and 


He | naturally receptive years of life, thou hast given eye, 
may be so entirely without reflection, so stupidly | ear, and heart to the patient and loving teachings of 
indifferent, as to have no appetite and no receptivity for | Him “in whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom and 


knowledge.” It is so that men and women of the high- 


| est type ever have been and ever must be educated. It 
| 


is such as these that have been, in all circumstances, the 


have yourself, perhaps, lived thirty years—it may be | most eminent examples of true goodness; the strongest 
more or less—long enough, at least, to have come to | and noblest, the most loved and honored in their lives. 
know life aa it actually is. For much, probably most, of | Fail not, if thou wouldst be counted with such, to be 
the time, each day has brought you manifold pleasures, always ready, like the illustrious young prophet of old, 
| well fitted, if rightly used, to give you true and salutary | to respond with earnest attention when God would teach 
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thee, “Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth!” Nor | 
even be content with this. God’s lessons are often 
hard to be understood, and require to be profoundly | 
studied. “The very yoices of the night, sounding like 
the moan of the tempest,” says a forcible writer, “may | 
turn out to be disguised yet tender voices of God, calling | 
away from all earthly footsteps to mount with greater 
singleness of eye and ardor of aim the alone ladder of 
safety and peace—upward, onward, heavenward, home- | 
ward.” Beathorough student. Master and appropriate 
everything. A soul enriched and strong, because draw- | 
ing always out of the divine fulness, must be the sure 
result of such a pupilage. 





THE WHITE RIBBON ARMY. 


BY THE REV. J. HENRY SHARPE. 


The following is the pledge of the White Ribbon Army: 


The White Ribbon Army, organized December 7, 1884, with 
charity for all and malice toward none, to make a strong 
aggressive campaign against strong drink, and to save men, 
women, and children from the curse of rum. Uniting ourselves 
under God as our Captain, we will show our colors as a witness 
for the right, diligently work against the traffic in liquor, and 
strive by all proper means to lift men to a nobler life. 





sas @ienagghensvonuanesanine Viewes Division, Philadelphia. 
ERM Uh BS OBTUILY 5 FE, ci scansc cnceeenbns aqecsitaneostonens is enlisted 
in the Temperance Army this day, having 
signed the pledge not to use alcoholic or intoxicating liquors 
as a beverage, or encourage the use of them in others. 
, First Officer. 
sntneeatn sebbeteel , Second Officer. 

But what is the White Ribbon Army ? it will be asked. 
Whose movement is it? What is its origin? And who 
are at the head of it, an! who are behind it? Rev- 
erently it may be shown that it is as truly and purely 
providential as any movements are which yet must 
somehow be accomplished through human instrumen- 
tality. Those who as yet are most closely identified 
with it are profoundly convinced that they are but 
instruments in the hands of a sovereign Providence. 

Historically the White Ribbon Army began with the 
International Sunday-school lesson on “ Drunkenness.” 
It is not strange that a Scripture lesson so akin to the 
spirit of the times, and enforced by so many coincident 
spiritual agencies and influences, should have given rise 
to this or some similar movement. In Philadelphia, a 
marked impression began with an exposition of the les- 
son before the Presbyterian Superintendents’ Association 
by the Rev. Dr. A. T. Pierson in the Bethany Sabbath- 
school hall. In the same place, on the following Sunday, 
under the lead of the superintendent, John Wanamaker, 
temperance pledges were asked, and such an “army ” 
responded to the call as to be suggestive of the very 


Witness our signatures : 








“white ribbon” was suggested as its suitable symbol. 
As by aspontaneous movement the enrolling went on, 


and by the succeeding Sunday over sevem hundred were | 


enlisted, and wearing the chosen symbol. 

There was then no thought of its being anything more 
than a local organization, but the news of it spread 
abroad and excited so much interest that a special meet- 
ing of the Superintendents’ Association was called to 
meet in Bethany Hallon Monday evening, December 15, 
where its brief history was recounted and its organiza- 
tion described in response to the inquiry of the large 
audience. A full discussion followed, and as the out- 
come of it, with enthusiastic unanimity, it was deter- 


mined to extend the White Ribbon Army into all the | But she did not say anything. She only ran back to ‘her 
Presbyterian Sunday-schools of the city. This was as | room as quickly as possible. 


it is, it might readily become a universal, undenomi- 
national movement throughout the Sunday-school 
world. It has its groundwork in the existing organiza- 
tions of the Sunday-schools, whose pastor and superin- 
tendents in each school are its first and second officers. | 
No machinery is needed further than the pledge and | 
the ribbon. Its work is accomplished largely through | 
the stated exercises of the school, and through such 
further measures as it may see fit to adopt. The plan is 
flexible, and capable of indefinite expansion. Every 
Sunday-school becomes the recruiting centre of its com- 
munity, and may gather into it all who will take the | 
White Ribbon pledge, and wear its badge. 

The name of the White Ribbon Army is suggestive of 
the “ Blue Ribbon ” movement, from which it also differs 
in certain vital particulars, The latter has been a work 
chiefly among adults; while the former is designed pri- 
marily for children and youth, although not exclusively. 
Their missions are parallel and harmonious, but with 
the farther distinction that, while the one is reformatory in 
its aim and labors among the fallen, the other is more 
purely formative. 


Is there not much reason to believe that, if the White | 


Ribbon Army is true to its providential origin, it will 
become not a local, but a widespread, movement? As 
the need for it is so urgent and so general, this would 
seem to be assured by its so expressly meeting and sup- 
plying this aching void in the Sunday-school world as a 
whole. 


and ought to become co-extensive with it. As one of 


its fruits, there is every reason why it should be cher- 


_ ished like the body from which it springs. In the light 


| of its cause and spring and purpose, what is the White 


| Ribbon Army but another legion in the grand army of | 


the living God? 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


META’S TROUBLE. 


BY MEADE MIDDLETON. 


Hark! Meta had heard that sound before. It was 
just as though some one were taking tacks out of a car- 
pet. 
fallen, and been broken into many pieces. 


the hall, and peeped over the balusters. 

Every one in the house seemed up, and at work, 
though it was only a little after six on a March morn- 
ing. Meta trembled in her shoes. 





| it would not happen. 
| it would, she kept saying to herself: 
“No, it will not! 
will not!” 
But now—Oh, dear ! 


into the hall. 
tack-hammer. 
said in a sharp tone: 


| back to your room, or I will speak to your mother!” 
“You are a very impertinent woman!”’ thought Meta 


As it connects vitally with the undenomi- | 
national International Sunday-school system, it might | 


Then there was a crash as though something had 


Meta jumped up, put on her shoes quickly, ran across 


She was chilly, 
besides being much frightened. She could guess, though, 
name, and by the happy inspiration of the pastor, a| what it all meant. And yet she had been very sure that 
When any one else thought that 


I know a very good reason why it 
While she was’ hesitating whether or not to run down 
| to her mother’s room, a tall, strange woman came out 
The woman wore a turban, and carried a 


She looked at Meta rather curiously, and 


“ Why do you stand in the cold hall, little girl? Run 


It took her a long time to 


far as that meeting could go, but an executive com- | dress, because her fingers were cold. She just peeped 
mittee was charged with the duty of arranging for a sys- | into her Bible, and remained a moment on her knees,— 
tematic effort to extend the movement wherever there is | she could not have told an instant afterward wnat she 
opportunity for it. A profound conviction was reached | saw there, or what she said to her heavenly Father. 
that the White Ribbon Army has a grand mission before; Then, not fast, but slowly, as though afraid of bad 
it. Born of study and prayer, and fostered by Provi- | news, she went to her mother’s room. Not finding any 
dence, whereunto may it not grow? But has it such | one there, she ran to the breakfast-room. The maid had 
promise and potency of life that its hundreds will + just brought in the coffee and biscuit. 
increase to thousands, and finally embrace not one city! “Hallo, Meta, good-morning! What wakened you so 
only, but millions of the young in all parts ofthe land? | early?” cried Harry, throwing down his arithmetic, and 
A reference to the form of the pledge adopted shows that | preparing to take his seat at the breakfast table. 
the White Ribbon Army has the simplest possible or-| “I don’t know,” said Meta; “all the others were up, 
ganization. It has no more body than is needful to and there was so much noise, and, and—what does it 
establish its life and enable it to fulfill its sacred func- | mean, mother? not that—” 
tions. It may develop other features, as, for its wider; “Yes, darling, just ‘that.’ We have decided to go; 
work, it hardly as yet has its full form. But it needs| and the quicker we get off the better, for papa’s sake, 
nothing more to its immediate introduction to Sunday- | you know. 
schools and to the accomplishment of immeasurable | “ Why, Meta, you are not going to cry, when it is the 
good among the young. Moreover, it isin a form that} best thing in the world for papa’s health, and for 
will cause it to interfere with no existing organizations mamma, too. You selfish girl! I would—” 
for similar encs. It will coalesce with them, and at the | “ Harry, do not speak so to your sister,” said his mother. 
same time bring them: into sympathetic anity with the | But it is real shabby in Meta to forget papa.” 


grand army beyond all merely local societies. Just as| “I don’t forget papa! I loye papa dearly,” said 
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Meta, sobbing. “ But I was sure that God could make 
him well, and help him with his business in this dear 
old home, just as well as in a new place.” 

“Oh! but you don’t know how nice the new place a,” 
said Harry. “ Wait till you see the white cottage, with 
the river in front, and the grand old forest at the back. 
Papa says that we shall have a row-boat and two ponies. 


| T’ll take you out boating and riding every day.” 


But Meta had thrown herself on the lounge, and 
covered her face with her hands. She did not want to 
hear about the “new place.” 

“T shall not like it,” she said; “I want to stay where 
I was born.” 

Harry finished his breakfast, strapped his books, and 


ran off to school. The woman with a turban came in 


| several times to receive orders. Meanwhile Meta’s 


mother began quietly to wash the breakfast cups. Meta 
wished that she would say something; she was tired of 
the silence, besides, she began to feel just the least bit 
‘ashamed of herself. If it were really better for her 
father to live elsewhere, was it not unkind in her to be 
so unwilling to go? 
She raised her head a moment, and peeped out of the 
| corner of her eyes. She saw that her mother looked 
| pale and tired. 
| Meta’s heart felt heavy just then. She jumped up 
quickly, and threw her arms around her mother, 
exclaiming : 

“OQ mamma! I am a very selfish little girl. Please 
forgive me just this once. I did not think how hard it 
must be for you to leave the old place.” 

Her mother smiled, kissed her, and said: “ We are 
very busy just now, the man will soon come to pack the 
pictures; but I think that we will take a few moments 
to talk about this.” 

“ Yousee, mamma, what makes it particularly hard is 
that I prayed about it. I asked God to make things so 
| that we could stay here,—and I was sure that he would 
| do this. Why, the Bible says that God hears our 
prayers, and you say so; and yet he hasn’t heard this 
prayer, and—why, I don’t know what to believe!” 


“My poor little girl,” said her mother tenderly, draw- 
| ing her to a low chair in the corner, “ believe still that 
| God hears and answers prayer, though not always as we 
| wish, still in a way that is even better for us. Do you 
| believe that I love our little Annie?” 

“Our lovely little baby!” exclaimed Meta; “ why, 
mamma, of course you love her.” 

“Don’t you think that I would try to give her just 
what would be best for her?” 

“Yes, mamma.” 

“ Suppose now she should cry to me many times a day 
to let her put her hand into the grate, among the blaz- 
ing coals.” 

“You would not let her do it,” said Meta. “It would 
be a dreadful thing for her to do.” 

“Well, dear, often we are like little children, and 
wish for what would harm us very much. But God 
loves us, and therefore it is that he sometimes refuses to 
do as we ask. We must pray that God would help us to 
say, ‘Thy will be done;’ and not only to say, but to 
mean it—it is the only right and safe way to pray. 
Sometimes when people are very determined, God lets 
them have their own way, and it proves to be a very sad 
way. Shall I tell you about two old hermits?” 

“Oh, good! I like to hear about those strange men 
who lived alone in the desert. Wasn’t it queer that 
they could hope to please God by doing that?” 

“They did not know as much about the right and 
wrong of things, as we know now, Meta. The story is 
that a geod old hermit said to himself, one day, ‘I want 
oil to burn through the night; I will plant an olive-tree 
in front of my cave.’ So he planted a young sapling, 
and watched it carefully. One day he was sure that it 
needed rain. He prayed God to send the rain. I dare 
say he prayed as though he must haveit. A shower 
came. He prayed, then, for sunshine; and suddenly 
the clouds parted, and the sun shone bright. 

“Again he wanted frost to make the tree strong. So 
he prayed, and soon the tree hung heavy with icicles. 

But the next time that the hermit looked at it, behold, 
it was dead! 

“* Why is this?’ he cried, bitterly. 

“ He went in haste to a brother hermit. 

“** How is it,’ he cried, ‘ that your olive-tree lives? I 
planted one, and asked God to send upon it rain, and 
sunshine, and frost. They all came, yet the tree died.’ 

““*Ah,’ replied the old man, ‘no wonder that your tree 
is dead! You ought to have asked God to send the 

rain, the sunshine, and the frost, if they were best. God 
made the tree, and he knows far better than you or I 
when it needs those things,’ ” 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[First Quarter, 1 1885. 5.) 


. January 4.—Paul at Troas............. eseeen 
January 11.—Paal at Miletus... ...ceccccscsecsccersceeeseceseeseenees Acts 20: 17-27 
.Acts 20: 23-38 
Acts 21: 1-14 
coeseosenees Acts 21: 15-26 
a Acts 21 : 27-40 


on 


Jarruary 18.—Pau?’s Farewell. 


4. January 25.—-Paul iateas devanaben. rete 


o 


. February 1.—Paul at Jerasalem 
February 8.—Paul Assalied.. 


> 


7. February 15.—Paul's Defense . devon 


8, February 22.—Paul Before the ( 
March 1. 


13. March 29.—Review. 


Paul Sent te Feltx......... 
10. Mareh 6.—Paul Before Felix...... 
ll, March 15.—Paui Before Agrippa. paseo on 
12. March 22.—Pawl Vimdicated...........ccccc..csserscosescoccescoreessesesess 
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LESSON IV., SUNDAY, JANUARY 25, 1885. 
Tirte: PAUL GOING TO JERUSALEM. 
LESSON TEXT. 

(Acts 21: 


COMMON VERSION. 


1, And it came to pass, that; 1 


after we were gotten from them, 

and had launched, we came with 

a straight course unto Co’os, and 

the day following unto Rhodes, 

and from thence unto Pat‘a-ra: 

2. And finding a ship sailing 
over unto Phe-ni‘ci-a, we went 
aboard, and set forth. 

8. Now when we had discovered 
Cy’prus, we left it on the left 
hand, and sailed into Syr’i-a, and 
landed at Tyre: for there the ship 
was to unlade her burden. 

4. And finding disciples, we tar- 
ried there seven days: who said 
to Paul through the Spirit, that 
he should not go up to Je-ru’sa- 
lem. 

5. And when we had accom- 
plished those days, we departed 
and went our way; and they all 
brought us on our way, with 
wives and children, till we were 
out of the city: and we kneeled 
down on the shore, and prayed. 

6. And when we had taken our 
leave one of another, we took 
ship: and they returned home 
again. 

7. And when we had finished 
our course from Tyre, we came 
to Ptol-e-ma‘is, and saluted the 
brethren, and abode with them 
one day. 

8 And the next day we that 
were of Paul's company departed, 
and came unto Ces-«-re‘a; and 
we entered into the house of 
Phil‘ip the evangelist, which was 
one of the seven; and abode with 
him. 

9. And the same man had four 
daughters, virgins, which did 
prophesy. 

10. And as we tarried there 
many days, there came down 
from Ju-de’a a certain prophet 
named Ag’a-bus, 

11. And when he was come unto 
us, he took Paul’s girdle, and 
bound his own hands and feet, 
and said, Thus saith the Holy 
Ghost, So shal the Jews at Je- 
ru'sa-lem bind the man that own- 
eth this girdle, and shall deliver 
him into the hands of the Gen’- 
tiles 

12. And when we heard these 
things, both we, and they of that 
place, besought him not to go up 
to Je-ru’sa-lem, 

13, Then Paul answered, What 
mean ye to weep and to break 
mine heart? for I am ready not 
to be bound only, but also to die 
at Je-ru’sa-lem for the name of 
the Lord Jesus. 

14. And when he would not be 
persuaded, we ceased, saying, The 


1-14.) 
REVISED VERSION. 


came with a straight course 

unto Cos, and the next day 

unto Rhodes, and from thence 
unto Patara: and having found 

a ship crossing over unto Phee- 

nicia, we went aboard, and 

set sail. And when we had 
come in sight of Cyprus, leav- 
ing it on the left hand, we 
sailed unto Syria, and landed 
at Tyre: for there the ship was 

4 to unlade her burden. And 
having found the disciples, we 
tarried there seven days: and 
these said to Paul through the 
Spirit, that he should not set 

5 footin Jerusalem. And when 
it came to pass that we had 
accomplished the days, we de- 
parted and went on our jour- 
ney; and they all, with wives 
and children, brought us on 
our way, till we were out of 
the city: and kneeling down 

6 on the beach, we prayed, and 
bade each other furewell; and 
we went on board the ship, but 
they returned home again. 

7 And when we had finished 
the voyage from Tyre, we ar- 
rived at Ptolemais; and we 
saluted the brethren, and 
abode with them one day. 

8 And on the morrow we de- 
parted, and came unto Cvesa- 
rea: and entering into the 
house of Philip the evangelist, 
who was one of the seven, we 

9 abode with him. Now this 
man had four daughters, vir- 

10 gins,jwhich did prophesy. And 

as we tarried there !many 

days, there came down from 

Judea a certain prophet, 

11 named Agabus. And coming 

to us, and taking Paul's girdle, 

he bound his own feet and 
hands, and said, Thus saith 
the Holy Ghost, So shall the 

Jews at Jerusalem bind the 

man that owneth this girdle, 

and shall deliver him into the 

12 hands of the Gentiles. And 

when we heard these things, 

both we and they of that place 
besought him not to go up to 

13 Jerusalem. Then Paul an- 

swered, What do ye, weeping 

and breaking my heart? for! 
am ready not to be bound only, 
but also to die at Jerusalem 
for the name of the Lord 

14 Jesus. And when he would 

not be persuaded, we ceased, 

saying, The will of the Lord be 
done. 


to 


ee 





will of the Lord be done. 


10r, some, which the American Committee would put in the text. 





LESSON 


Topic OF THE QUARTER: The Missionary and His Mission 


Lesson Topic: Risking All fo 


{ 1. AFriendly Warning, vs. 1-6. 
Lesson OUTLINE: | 2. A Prophetic Warning, vs. 7-12. 
3. An Unheeded Warning, vs. 13, 14. 


The will of the Lord be done.—Acts 21: 14 


Gotpen TEXT: 


Dartty Home READINGS: 
M.—Acts 21: 1-14, Risking al 
T. —Matt, 10 : 16-81, 
W.—Rom. 5: 1-11. 


&. —Rey, 


Trials foretold. 
Trials welcomed. 
T. —2 Cor. 11: 18-33. Trials endured. 
F.—2 Cor. 12: 1-10. Trials rejoiced in, 
$.—Jas.1:1-12. Trials a blessing. 

7: 917. Trials overcome. 


PLAN. 


¢ Christ. 


1 for Christ. 


... Acts 20; 2-16 





And when it came to pass 
that we were parted from 
them, and had set sail, we 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. A FRIENDLY WARNING, 
1. The Apostle Warned: 

These said to Paul through the Spirit. . 
The Holy Ghost testifieth unto me . 
Go hence: for Herod weuld fain kill thee (Luke 13 : 31). 

We told you beforehand that we are to suffer (1 Thess. 3; 3). 
ll, The Aposties Departing: 
We departed... and they... brought us on our way (5). 


Brought on their way by the church, passed through (Acts 15: 3). 
The brethren immediately sent away Paul and Silas (Acts 17 : 10). 
And they brought him on his way unto the ship (Acts 20 : 38). 
ill. The Disciples Praying: 

Kneeling down on the beach, we prayed (5). 
Solomon... kneeled down upon his knees before all (2 Chron. 6: 13). 
He kneeled down and cried with a loud voice (Acts 7 : 60). 
He kneeled down, and prayed with them all (Acts 20 : 36). 
I bow my knees unto the Father (Eph. 3: 14). 

1, Paul and his companions immediately looked up the Christians 

in the cities they visited. It is easy to learn a man’s character 


from the sort of people he prefers to associate with—especially 
when he is away from home. 


. not set foot (4). 


2. Paul, like every other Christian worker, received a large amount 
of well-méant advice that he could not well heed. It is some- 
times as needful to say “ No,” to one’s friends as it is to one’s ene- 
mies. 

3. Paul said “ No,” when his friends wished him to turn back, but 
he said so courteously, tenderly, prayerfully. He could refuse a 
man without insulting him. 

4 


. Paul and his companions were not ashamed to kneel down on 
the open beach in sight of everybody, and pray. Secret prayer 
is helpful and precious, but there are times when public praying 
becomes a duty. 

. Paul and his eumpanions and the disci 9 bade each other fare- 
well with prayers and benedictions. When we say “ Good-by” 
to our friends, let us remember that we are in form atleast breath- 
ing a prayer over them, for " Good-by ” means “ God be with you.” 


.2,] 


II, A PROPHETIC WARNING, 
, A Family of Prophets: 
1. The Evangelist Philip 

Philip the evangelist, who was one of the seven (8). 
And they chose Stephen... and Philip (Acts 6 : 5) 
Some to be apostles ... and some evangelists (Eph. 4: 11) 
Do the work of an evangelist, fulfill thy ministry (2 Tim. 4° 5) 

2. The Prophesying Daughters. 

Four daughters, virgins, which did prophesy (9). 
Your sons and your daughters shall prophesy (Joel 2 : 28). 
Daughters shal) prophesy ... young men shall see visions (Acts 2 : 17). 


Every woman ar de> or prophesying (1 Cor. 11: 4). 
Which calleth herself a prophetess (Rev. 2: 20). 


1. A Judwan Prophet: 


Came down from Judeaa certain prophet named Agabus (10). 


Stood up... Agabus, and signified by the Spirit (Acts 11 ; 28). 
One of themselves, a prophet of their own (Tit. 1: 12), 


Wh. A renee of Danger: 
. The Act. 


Taking Paul's girdle, he bound his own feet (11). 


Saith the Lord... get thee a linen girdle (Jer. 13: 1). 
I have multiplied visions, and used similitudes (Hos, 12 : 10). 
2. Its Significance. 


So shali the Jews ut Jerus lem bind the man (11). 


Captain ... commanded him to be bound with two chains (Acts 21 : 33) 
When they had tied him up with thongs (Acts 22: 25). 

I Paul, the prisoner of Jesus Christ (Eph 8:1). 

I suffer hards ship unto bonds, as a scalnihabar » Tim. 2: 9). 
Compassion on them that were in bonds (Heb. 10: 34). 


1. It is instructive to note that the evangelist Philip who now enter- 
tained the Christ-loving Paul had years before been driven from 
or? ae to escape the fury of the Christ-hating Saul. See Acts 
8: . 

2. It My evident that “there are diversities of gifts, but the same 
Spirit.” The disciples and Agabus advised Paul wisely so far as 

they knew, but he was better informed than they. 

It is apparent that Paul did wisely to seek his marching orders 

directly from headquarters. So doing, he was sure of avoiding 

all mistakes. 

It sometimes emphasizes advice to accompany it with action. 

Thus Agabus. binding hintself with Paul's girdle spoke to the 

eyes, as his voice did to the ears, of the apostles. 

It is always true that the bonds most to be feared are those a man 

puts upon himself. Agabus may well shudder at the bonds with 

which he binds himself, Paul may well disregard the fetters with 
which hostile Jews threaten him: 

6. It was true, as Agabus prophesied, that bonds awaited Paul in 
Jerusalem. Whatever awaited him, Paul went on just the same. 
It is always best for one to follow the straight line of duty, even 
though it lead him inside of prison walls. 


a 


> 
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Ill, AN UNHEEDED WARN&€NG. 
|. Friendly Opposition Deprecated: 


Puul answered,’ What do ye, weeping and breaking my heart f 

(13.) 

What mean ye that ye beat my people (Isa. 3: 15). 

Then said Elkanah . Hannah, why weepest thou? (1 Sam. 1: 8.) 

rhey all wept sore, and fell on Paul’s neck (Acts 20 : 37). 

Longing to see thee, remembering thy tears (2 Tim. 1: 4). 

ll. Hostile Opposition Defied: 

I am ready not to be bound only, but also to die (13). 

I more ...in stripes above measure, in deaths oft (2 Cor. 11 : 23). 

To me to live is Christ, and to die is ge (Phil. 1: 21). 

I rejoice in my sufferings for your sake (Col. 1 : 24). 

I am already being otfered ... my departure is come (2 Tim. 4: 6). 

Wi. Friendly Opposition Withdrawn: 

We ceased, saying, The will of the Lord be done (14). 

Thy will be done, as in heaven, so on earth (Matt. 6 : 10). 

Father... not as I will, but as thou wilt (Matt. 26 : 39). 

Not my will, but thine, be done (Luke 22 : 42). 

1. A man may have the firmest kind ofa will, and yet the tenderest 
sort ofa heart. Paul was such a man. 

2. A man of the right sort is more moved by the tears of his friends 
than by the assaults of his enemies. 

$. A man who is ready to be bound for Christ ought certainly not to 
fear being freed for Christ. And what is death but being set free 
from the bondage of this world ? 

4. A man who would do the most for the good will not throw away 
his life. Paul was careful to have it understood that he was risk- 
ing his life “ for the name of the Lord Jesus.” 

5. A man having fully determined to risk his mortal life tosave the 
immortal lives of others, it is the right thing for that man’s 
friends to cease their dissuading talk about missionary dangers, 
and missionary hardships, and the unhealthfulness of foreign 
climates 

€ Aman having fully yer ine d to do the Lord’s work in the 


Lord's way at home or abroad, it is the part of a friend anda 
Christian to say, “ The will of the Lord be done. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


PROPHETIC WARNINGS. 

1, Instances of: 

Joseph warning Pharaoh (Gen. 4! : 32, 33). 

Moses warning the Israelites (Exod r 29-31) 

Moses warning Pharaoh (Exod. 9 29-30). 

Joshua warning {<rael (Josh. 3 : 9-13). 

ietnen warning David (2 Sam. 12: 7-10; 1 pet: 22-25) 





| phet wares Abbe’ (i Kix 


.. bondsand afflictions (Acts 20: 23). 


Jonah warn 

John the 

Agabus givi 

Agabus w 
2. Inspired by: 

The visions of God (2 Chron. 26: os Ezek. : 1). 

The writing eon 2 19). 

The word of God (Lukes 

The words of God : on. 8: 

The Spirit-of God { 

The various agencies Of God Geb 
3. Nature of: 

A gift of Christ (Eph. 4 : 11; Rev.41¢3). 

Christ usually the subject of {Acts 10448; 4 Pet.1: 10, 11). 

Concerning the need of repentance ae 1<4). 

Regarding present safety (Acts 21-: 11). 

Coucerning eternal salvation (Rev. 14:13). 

Regarding future events (Gen. 49:1; Num. 24: 14).* 
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2; Luke 8 : 8). 
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10 one 8; Acts 2: 4). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


Miletus was left behind. Paul’s ship now moved south- 
ward among the islands which skirt the coast of Asia Minor, 
arriving soon at the beautiful little island of Cos, the “gar- 
den of the A23gean,” with a town of the same name as that 
of the island, clustering at the foot of the mountains on its 
eastern shore. Next day brought the apostle to Rhodes, an 
island with a capital of the same name, at the entrance to 
whose harbor once stood the great brazen Colossus, which 
Paul may have seen where it now lay. The next stopping 
place was Patara, a convenient harbor on the coast of Lycia. 
It will be remembered that Paul was hastenimg to reach 
Jerusalem by Pentecost. When he reaehed Patara, the found 
a merchant ship sailing direct for Tyre. He gladly availed 
himself of this opportunity of making a speedier journey, 
which would, in all likelihood, enable-him to reach’ Jerusa- 
lem even earlier than he intended. By this means, the voy- 
age from Patara to Tyre was shortened to three or four days. 
At Tyre, Paul stayed for seven days. Then another day’s 
voyage brought him to Ptolemais or Acre. Here the sea- 


voyage probably ended, and Paul proceeded to Jerusalem 
by land, by way of Cvsarea. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 


Verse 1.— And when it came to pass that we were parted from 
them and had set sail (or, less awkwardly, that we set sail 
being parted from them). Meyer thinks that the word 
translated parted, is equivalent to torn away, as denoting 
unwilling but necessary separation.— We went with a straight 
course: That is, without tacking, or before the wind (comp. 
16 : 24, where the word is used).— Unto Cos: In a direction 
nearly to the south, and to the town of Cos, and not barely to 
the island. Cos was renowned, among other things, for the 
worship of Aésculapius, and for the study of medicine, espe- 
cially for the family of physicians settled here, one of whom 
lived and wrote at the time of the plague of Athens.—And 
the next day unto Rhodes (where, probably, they lay to for the 
night), and from thence unto Patara, This last-named port 
was situated on the coast of Lycia in Asia Minor, near 
Xanthus, the capital. At this time Lycia, by favor of the 
Romans, formed a free state with a council consisting of 
delegates from more than twenty towns. Patara, renowned 
also for a temple of Apollo and an oracle, was the principal 
seaport; but another Lycian harbor more to the east, Myra, 
was an important station also. Here Paul embarked (Acts 
27: 5) on the Alexandrian vessel to go to Italy. 

Verse 2.—Anid having found a ship crossing ever unto Phe- 
nicia (not ready to cross, but crossing, yet stopping at Patara 
on its way for a while) went aboard and set sail. Probably 
the vessel which they left was of no great tonnage, and they 
had hoped to find one of larger size somewhere along the 
coast of Asia Minor, waiting either for wind or passengers. 
Verse 3.—And when we had come in sight of Cyprus, leaving 
iton the left hand, we sailed unto Syria. The phrase “ had 
come in sight of Cyprus,” is a singular one, and is perhaps a 
sailor’s expression; “being shown Cyprus,” instead of “ Cy- 
prus having appeared to us.”—Leaving it on the left hand. 
There were two ways of reaching the Syrian coast: one on 
the north of Cyprus, which would be the natural course from 
where they were towards the great city of Antioch in Syria; 
and the other, on the south side of the island, which led to 
the more southerly parts of Syria,—to Tyre and Sidon, for 
instance. Patara, as the map shows, was at one end of a 
straight line drawn not far from the western point of Cyprus 
to Tyre; and if the wind permitted, this course would be 
taken Coming near enough to descry the western heights 
of Cyprus, they passed it, leaving it to the north or to the 
left hand ; they sailed unto Syria, and landed at Tyre, for there 
the ship was to unlade (literally, was unlading, intending to 
just as if Luke had asked the captain, 
When do you sail, or unlade, that is, intend to sail or unlade. 
Of Tyre, the great trading-town of the Mediterranean, we 
need only say that, after its invasion by Shalmanezer, its sub- 
mission to the king of Babylon, and the change which Alex- 
ander the Great made by connecting the rock-island to the 
main-land, it regained its prosperity under the Greek kings 
of Syria, and was an important place, when our Lord and the 
apostle Paul visited the region, and long afterward. Christ 
may have been there more than once; for its distance from 
Nazareth must have been about forty miles. 


unlade) her burden: 


Its final ruin 
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inhabitants, dreading the Saracens,.abandoned it without 
When Paul landed-there,#t-contained a body of 
Christians, to whom Paul may have previously preached. 

Verse 4.—And ‘having.fownd the disciples: The verb here 
translated having found means more exactly having “found 
after searching,” or having searched out (comp. Lwke 11:16), 
where looking up of Mary and the infant Jesus by the shep- 
herd is denoted by this word.—The disciples, not disciples 
(which would imply that they discovered by chance that dis- 
ciples were there): Paul having doubtless known that there 
were Christians in the city. He stayed there (or stayed over, 
that is, longer than he at first intended) seven days: They 
had had, in fact, a prosperous voyage, and could spend some 
time with the Christians along the route.—And these said 
to Paul, through the Spirit, that he should not set foot in Jerusa- 
lem. The sense is not that he ought not to go thither, but they 
told him not to do so, because danger awaited him tliere. 
The question of his duty was not revealed to them; but only 
the foreboding of some evil, which was to happen to him, 
was suggested to their minds. 
and apprehension here and elsewhere shown by the Chris- 
tians along the route, that Paul was well known and beloved 
between Cesarea and Antioch.—Should not set foot in Jerusa- 
len: In Revised Version and the text of Stephanus, “ should 
not goup to Jerusalem.” The word preferred by modern 
editors, after the best manuscripts, seems to be the genuine 
one; and strictly means, if the accusative with the preposi- 
tion of motion are taken into account, “set foot in and go into 
Jerusalem.” 

Verse 5.—And when it came to pass that we had accomplished 
the days (that is, the seven days spoken of in v. 4), we departed 
and went on our journey: The word translated hud accom- 


It is evident from the interest 


plished is used in the New Testament, elsewhere, only in 
2 Timothy 3 : 17, where it has the sense of thoroughly fitted or 
made complete. Wedeparted: Alford says, “ out of the house.” 
Why not out of the city? Here, as in chapter 11 : 38, they 
escorted Paul to the ship. 

Verse 6.—And kneeling on the beach, we prayed, and bade 
each other farewell: The verb containing the notion of fare- 
well is, if the best text is followed, a compound of the com- 
mon verb for saluting, and of the preposition answering to 
from ; and denotes “saluted in going from one another,” bade 
“farewell,” or “ gave the parting salutation.” It is nowhere 
else found in the New Testament 

Verse 7.— When we had finished the voyage from Ture, we 
arrived at Ptolemais, and, saluting the brethren, stayed with 
them one day. The distance between the two cities was 
about thirty miles. Ptolemais received its name from a 
member of the once reigning house in Egypt, under whose 
control it was for some time. In the Old Testament it is 
called Acco, and was given by lot to the tribe of Asher 
(Judges 1: 31), but never came into their actual possession. 
It was situated on the northern side of a bay, the southern 
side of which was formed by a part of Mt. Carmel. Under 
the Romans it received the privileges of a Roman colony ; 
and having great advantages from its position, has never 
ceased to be a town of importance, since the decline of Tyre 
and Sidon, until the present day. The Knights of St. John 
took it from the Saracens in the twelfth century of our era, 
and held it for a hundred years, but it was reconquered by 
Mohammedans. As, in the early times of the gospel, it was 
not a very large place, the apostle made a visit there of but 
a single day. 

Verse 8.—And on the morrow we departed (comp. v. 5 for the 
same verb, or, went forth from the place), and came to Cesarea. 
It is left uncertain whether they went by land or water. 
Cesarea, then the residence of the Roman procurator of 
Judea, is mentioned fifteen times in the Acts. Felix now 
held this office.—And entering into the house of Philip, the 
evangelist, who was one of the seven, we abode with him. In 
chapter 8 : 40 we find the last previous mention of Philip, in 
which verse it is implied that he stopped at Cesarea on his 
way, and perhaps he remained until the time of Paul’s 
present visit, which must have been nearly a quarter of a 
century afterwards. Luke calls him one of the seven, in 
order to remind the reader of what is narrated in chapter 6 
and chapter 7. His signal fitness for preaching may have 
led to his change of occupation, after the death of Stephen; 
and now, to denote his employment he is called an evangelist, 
—a word which is found only in Ephesians 4: 11, as one of 
the five classes of persons which were given to the church as 
its leaders, and in 2 Timothy 4:5, “do the work of an 
evangelist, fulfill thy ministry.” What the distinctive func- 
tion of the person so named was, is not entirely clear; but a 
comparison of the two places cited and the necessary mean- 
ing of the word, as derived from “ to evangelize,” shows that 
it was the office of making known the gospel by preaching. 
But the officer so called was not confined in his preachings 
to one spot, and had not, except as a deputy of an apostle, 
ecclesiastical power. Philip, then, it seems probable, had a 
family and a home at Cesarea, but preached the gospel, as 
he might be called to do, in the country around. 

Verse 9.—Now this man had four daughters, virgins, which 


suggestions; or both kinds of prophetical-power might be 
united in the same person. This gift, in the times before 
Christ, was not confined to men. Miriam, Deborah, and 
Huldah are called prophetesses, and there were false prophet" 
esses among the Jews, as there were false prephets-(Ezek. 
13: 17; Neh. 6: 14). So also the prophet Joel (2: 28), 
speaking of the times of the outpouring of the Spirit, says, 
“Your sons and your daughters shall prophesy.” There is, 
then, no doubt that on some occasions, and in some places, 
prophetic women could speak, and were not blamedfor so 
doing, in the early times of the gospel. The apostle Paul, in 
his prohibition of the practice (in 1 Cor. 14: 34), seems to 
refer either to such as were in the ordinary state of mind, 
and not to those who were moved by the overpowering influ- 
ences of the Spirit, or to utterances inside of the churclies, 
but not to their speaking in private assemblies. Why this 
mention is made of the prophetic power of Philip’s daughters, 
it is not altogether clear, Is it noticed merely as something 
remarkable? Or did they also warn Paul of his danger, 
and the writer calls attention only to the more important 
prediction spoken of just afterward ? 
. « there 
Many 
For the peculiar use of the 
comparative here, compare 13: 31, “And he was seen for 
many (literally, more) days;” 27: 20, “ Neither sun nor stars 
appeared for many (more) days.” This is referable to a 
standard in the mind, and may be explained by more than 
wus expected, or something like it, and is well rendered 
several, or a number of, but can imply even fewer than the 
positive many. 


Verse 10.—And as we turried there many days . 
came down from Judea a certain prophet named Agabus. 
days: Literally, more days 


In favor of this interpretation the participle 
(“as we tarried”) may be translated as we stayed over more 
days than we had counted on.—From Judea: That is, from 
Judea popularly so called down to the coast where Ciesarea 
lay.—Agabus is no doubt the same who prophesied the famine 
in 11:28. It may be asked whether the words as we stayed 
over has the connection of a cause with the journey of Agabus, 
or is it better to say while we were staying over? The latter 
connection is preferable. 

Verse 11.—The prophet, by an expressive symbol, declares 
what is to happen to the apostle. How much he knew, by 
the revelation, it is not clearly said. But the words, “shall 
deliver him into the hands of the Gentiles,” are used also of 
delivering our Lord to the Gentiles in the Synoptical Gospels, 
but can hardly have implied, as Agabus uttered them, cruci- 
fixion like that of Christ. As for the symbol denoting the 
chains and imprisonment of Paul, compare the horns of iron 
put on himcelf by a prophet in 1 Kings 22: 11; Isaiah’s 
change of dress in sign of the Egyptians’ ill success in war 
(20: 3-6); Ezekiel’s symbol of asiege of Jerusalem (ch. 4), 
and others. 

Verses 12, 13.—Both the companions of the apostle, and 
Christians of Ciesarea, begged Paul not to go up to Jerusa- 
lem. His friends did not think it absolutely necessary, amid 
the dangers which now seemed to them so probable, that he 
should go to Jerusalem in person, in order to carry the con- 
tributions which he had planned in the desire of maintaining 
unity between the Gentile and Jewish portions of the church. 
To their entreaties he replied, What mean ye to weep and to 
break my heart, for I um ready not to be bound ly, but also to 
die for the name of the Lerd Jesus: We may ask now what was 
Paul’s state of mind, and now far did he foresee the future 
It is evident from 20: 23, that he knew nothing certain in 
regard to the particulars of his life when he made the fare- 
well address at Miletus; he only knew that “ bonds and afflic 
tions” awaited him He had not long before expressed the 
purpose to visit Spain and see Rome on the way (Rom. 15: 
23, 24); but this was not a thought suggested by the Spirit, so 
11, the Lord 
Jesus stood by him in vision, after he had reached Jerusa- 
lem, telling him that he should bear witness to Christ at 
Rome, without adding Spain. 


far as we know, for, as we learn from Acts 23 


Thus, with rays, now and 
then, of light from heaven, he pursued a path of devotion to 
his Redeemer, but was left to his own judgment for a part of 
the time, like other men of God, asking for instructions, but 
content to follow the way of Providence without always 
knowing the particulars of the course before him.— What do 
ye, weeping and breaking my heart? Revised Version; or, What 
mean ye to weep and to bredk my heart? Authorized Version: 
Yet Revised Version, in a precisely similar place, has 
“What do ye, loosing the colt?” We may express the sense 
here by what are you doing, or trying to do, by weeping and 
breaking my heart ut breaking my heart does not mean 
filling me with sorrow, but weakening, or trying to weaken 
my courage or purpose Weakening is perhaps better than 
trying to weaken, and the fine remark of Meyer seems just 
that Paul had felt his heart or courage beginning to give way, 
but regained the mastery over himself. He rebuked those who 
loved him for seeking to unman him.— For J am reudy, ete. 
The force of for may be explained, “do not weaken and break 
my heart;” it is all in vain, for I am ready, ete.— Not only to 
be bound, as Agabus has prophesied, but to die at Jerusalem for 
the name of the Lord Jesus: That is, on behalf of all that is 





did prophesy: The verb to prophesy may denote to make 
known future events, or to utter religious truth or exhorta- 


tions, especially in a forvid way, according to the Spirit’s 





implied in the name of the Lord Jesus, as his nature, his salva- 
| tion by grace, etc. 


did not comply, or would not comply, with what they 
wished), we ceased, after saying, The will of the Lord (of God) 
be done. 





GOING STEADILY INTO DANGER. 
BY JOHN A. BROADUS, D.D., LL.D. 


“Be imitators of me, even as I also am of Christ.” Such 
were Paul’s words a year before, in writing to the Corin- 
thians (1 Cor. 11: 1). In our lesson, we find him imitating 
Christ in the combination of prudence and boldness 
was keeping out of danger during the greater part of his 
public ministry. 


Jesus 


Yet when his “ hour was come,” no entreaty 
of the disciples could restrain him from going to Jerusalem ; 
and there, during the last days, while he did not at all court 
danger, he no longer went away to avoid it. 

Precisely so with the apostle Paul. In setting out on this 
very journey, he abandoned the plan of sailing directly from 
Corinth to Syria, and took the land route through Macedo- 
nia, in order to avoid a plot laid against him by the Jews 
(Acts 20: 3). 


find him prudently avoiding danger, keeping away from those 


In many other cases, before and afterwards, we 
who sought his life, even writing for a cloak to be brought 
from Troas to Rome to preserve his feeble health in the cold 
Roman prison. Yet inthis present journey we find Paul going 
steadily into danger, with his eyes wide open, deeply moved, 
but not at all deterred by the entreaties of his brethren ; 
actually informed by divine inspiration that “bonds and 
afflictions” were awaiting him (Acts 20: 23); but ready not 
only to be bound, but also to die, for the name of the Lord 
Jesus. There must have been extraordinary reasons for this 
invincible determination to go straight forward into utmost 
peril, on the part of a man, always afterwards, and always 
before, so remarkably prudent. Let us look into the matter. 

1. The first point to examine will be the nature and grounds 
of the dangers which just now threatened him at Jerusalem. 
Paul was the apostle to the Gentiles, and had long been con- 
tending most earnestly for the right of Gentiles to be Chris- 
tians without becoming Jews either before or after their 
conversion, He himself in his personal life still observed 
all the ceremonial requirements of the law, still lived as a 
Jew. But he would not give place for an hour to the idea 
that Gentile Christians must practice circumcision, and keep 
the law. This caused him to be bitterly hated by the uncon- 
verted Jews, who regarded him as a renegade who was try- 
ing to destroy all the glories of their nation and their law 
(Acts 21:28). And scarcely less bitterly was he hated by the 
Judaizers, a class of Christianized but imperfectly instructed 
Jews, who conscientiously maintained that all Gentiles who 
became Christians must*also become Jews (Acts 15: 5), that 
is, they wished to “Judaize” all the Gentile Christians. 
The clear decision announced eight years before, in the con- 
ference at Jerusalem, that this was not to be required of the 
Gentile Christians (Acts 15 : 24-29), had failed to cure this 
Judaizing tendency. Blinded by prejudice, unable to make 
the distinctions for which Paul contended, and which the 
conference had so fully approved, these fanatical Judaizers 
had followed Paul into Galatia and to Corinth, and doubtless 
elsewhere, insisting that he was only a second-hand apostle, 
who had learned all he knew from some of the other apos- 
tles, and had learned much of it wrong. They declared that 
James, the brother of the Lord, and all the Jewish Chris- 
tians at Jerusalem, were themselves still practicing cireum- 
cision and keeping the law; and they inferred—Oh! how 
often we do grievous wrong by holding other people respon- 
sible for our inferences from their actions--that James and 
the rest would wish all Gentile Christians to do likewise, 
Accordingly, these Judaizers were extremely anxious to 
break down the influence of Paul as an apostle; and the 
more fanatical among them would sympathize not a little 
with the bitter hostility to him on the part of the unconverted 
Jews. Thus the apostle was going into the midst of many 
dangerous foes and many doubtful friends. He knew that 
his own position would, to the superficial observer, seem 
inconsistent, and that fanatical crowds could easily be pee 
suaded that he was an enemy to their nation and to the reli- 
gion of Jehovah, and deserved to be summarily put to death. 
Ife could not fail to perceive how easily that scene, of 
many years before, the stoning of Stephen, might now be 
repeated, with himself in quite a different relation to the 
frightful event. 

2. Consider now the apparent reasons for Paul’s going into 
all this danger. He clearly saw a threatening peril, far more 
to be dreaded than the death of himself or any other man. 
There was danger of an incurable schism between his more 
faithful Gentile churches and many of the Jewish Christians. 
Paul had long foreseen this, and had taken various measures 
to prevent it. Im the epistles to the Corinthians and the 
Galatians he had vehemently asseried against the Judaizers 
his own original and independent apostolical authority, 
declaring that his teachings were the teachings of Christ, and 
that not even an angel of God was to be believed if he taught 
a different gospel. He had carefully explained to the Gala- 
tians that they could not manage this matter by halves, If 
they were circumcised they must «also undertake to keep the 





Verse 14—And when he would not be persuaded (when he 


law in all its minutest details, and make their salvation 
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depend upon keeping it strictly. They must either be saved 
by grace, or else be saved by their own works; for the two 
. methods could not be mixed. 

During a still longer time he had been busily collecting a 
grand contribution among all his Gentile churches, for the 
relief of the poorer Jewish Christians at Jerusalem. It was 
the custom of the Jews (as it is to this day) to send money 
from foreign eountries in order to relieve the suffering poor 
at the holy city. Those who became Christians were, of 
course, cut off from all share in these gifts. Here was the 
chief reason why Paul had been straining every nerve, in 
Galatia, Macedonia, and Achaia, to render as large as possi- 
ble the contribution which chosen brethren were now carry- 
ing in his company to Jerusalem. For this voluntary and 
generous donation would be a tangible and most impressive 
proof that the Gentile churches and the apostle who had 
founded them felt a hearty Christian love for the Jewish 
Christians. An act so courteous and so helpful would soften 
many a prejudice, and open many a blinded mind to see the 
truth. We may find an illustration of the effect produced — 
though, of course, the cases are in some respects quite unlike 

-in the effect of recent Northern liberality to Christian enter- 
prises in our Southern states. While there may have been 
instances of unwarranted request or of unkind refusal, yet 
most of these gifts have been dictated by a true generosity, 
and presented with a considerate courtesy that greatly en- 
hanced their value; and they have been received with a 
gratitude often deepest where least was said. In this as in 
many ways our American Christianity, with all its short- 
comings, has been a leading factor in that rapid restoration 
of good feeling, since the terrible civil war, which has no 
parallel in history. Thank God for all the thoughtful Chris- 
tian generosity of our own time and of Paul's time. 

3. Let us now notice how steadily he goes forward into 
danger. He hastens on in his great anxiety to reach Jeru- 
salem by the day of Pentecost (Acts 20: 16); the feast which 
was most largely attended by Jews from foreign countries 
(comp. Acts 2: 8-11), who could carry back to every region 
the news that Paul and James were not at variance. Yet 
upon landing at Tyre, which was quite near to Palestine, he 
perceived that their rapid voyage had left time te spare. 
And so hunting up the disciples at Tyre, he spent a week 
with them (v. 4), as we remember he did at Troas, always 
seizing opportunity to do good. We do not know that Paul 
had ever before visited this church at Tyre, though he may 
have done so (Acts 15: 3); but we see that he became very 
dear to them, from the beautiful incident of verse 5, “and 
they all, with wives and children,” followed him and his 
companions to the beach and kneeling there, beside the blue 
Mediterranean, in the old land of commerce and civilization, 
this interesting company joined in praying for the great 
apostle. Their tender interest in him was enhanced by the 
fact that some of their number whe were specially inspired 
(v. 4) saw clearly the perils he would encounter in Jerusa- 
lem, and urged him not to go there at all. 

In like manner at Cesarea (v. 8), then the chief port of the 
Holy Land, from which they could calculate without uncer- 
tainty the time necessary for the land journey to Jerusalem, 
they tarried quite a number of days (v.10). We see-that 
Paul was no blind fanatic, rushing headlong into peril, no 
imprudent enthusiast, eagerly courting danger. On his way 
to Jerusalem he gladly embraces every opportunity afforded 
by the conditions of the journey to make himself useful to 
his brethren at various places, and to enjoy their company 
(comp. Rom. 15: 24). Probably his stay was made all the 
pleasanter by the company of “ Philip the evangelist” (v. 8), 
and his four daughters, who, being unmarried, still dwelt in 
his house, and who had the gift of prophecy, that is, of speak- 
ing by special inspiration, which Paul had assured the Corin- 
thians was to be earnestly desired as among the best gifts. 

To Cesarea came the prophet Agabus, whom Paul had 
before met at Antioch (Acts 11: 27-30). He adopted the 
“ object-lesson”’ method of the old prophets, binding his own 
feet and hands with Paul's girdle, 3s a symbol of the bonds 
that awaited the apostle at Jerusalem It was as the mouth- 
piece of the Holy Ghost (v. 11) that he predicted these bonds, 
and we know that his prediction was fulfilled. It was a very 
natural result, though we have no reason to believe it was 
under the guidance of inspiration, that Paul’s companions 
and the brethren at Crsarea besought him not to go to Jeru- 
salem, where the inspired prophet assured them that bonds 
awaited him, and the tender mercies of the Roman authori- 
ties. We may, perhaps, suppose a similar distinction to have 
existed between the inspired prediction and the uninspired 
entreaty in the previous case at Tyre (vy. 4), where the matter 
is quite summarily stated. Certainly we know that, however 
naturally these entreaties may have followed from the pre- 
diction, they were made in mistaken affection. Paul had 
ample reason for incurring the risk of imprisonment, and 
even death—to say nothing of the way in which we now know 
his imprisonment was overruled as a means of his reaching 
Rome. We must try always to distinguish carefully between 
our own inferences from inspired teaching, however natural 
and reasonable those inferences may seem, and the inspired 
teaching itself. 


through enthusiasm. 


forward. 
he knew not but that he might die; but he was well assur 


path of duty. 


we are trying to do is for the glory of the Lord Jesus, is o 
best means of glorifying him, and thus our clear duty! 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 


BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 





(vs. 1,2). What we can do, often settles the question 
what we ought to do. It is all right to make plans, and 


in the decision of duty. 


itself—is, in many a case, the best thing for us to do. 


were not in his original calculations. 


of being at college. 
ones. 


foot in Jerusalem (v. 4). 
the dangers of Paul’s journey to Jerusalem; they took 
upon themselves to urge him to avoid those dangers. It is 


because it may be the death of him. 


continue to ding their warnings and entreaties in his ears. 


with him (v. 8). Paul was sure of a welcome there. 


open home and a welcoming heart. 
panionship is best of all. 
with that which is based on oneness in Christ. 
ship is to have no end. 


worthy counsel, let us turn for it to those who are with us i 
Christ’s service. 


open to them our hearts, our hands, our homes. 


Paul. 


of his unorthodox tolerance of women who would do such 
thing. 


him improve. 
We... besought him not to go up to Jerusalem. . 


danger is, counsel to shun the path of duty. 
able man, it may work his ruin. 


increase his trial. 
who love him pommt in the same direction. 


everything for the right 





We have seen that Paul was not fanatical, nor reckless 


must face danger at the call of God. Let none beseech 


that his going would promote the cause of “the Lord Jesus,” 
even if it should involve his death (comp. Phil. 1: 20). And 
so he “ would not be persuaded” (v. 14) to shrink from these 
infallibly predicted perils, because he knew he was in the 
Oh sweet, amid all the uncertainties and per- 
plexities of life, to have a well-grounded assurance that what 


When... we... had set sail, ... we came unto Patara; and 
having found a ship crossing over unto Pheenicia, we went aboard 


carry them out if we can; but in our planning, and outside 
of our planning, God’s providences are an important element 


young Christian who is on his way to the New Jerusalem, 
may have to touch at a good many points, on the route, which 
If he is determined to 
be of the most service possible in the Lord’s cause, he may 
have to work on a farm, or in a mill, or stick at railroading, 
or at selling merchandise, for a few months or years, instead 
Providences must be accepted as indica- 
tions, in their sphere, of the Lord’s purposes for his loved 


These said to Paul through the Spirit, that he should not set 
Inspiration showed these disciples 


very common thing for Christians to tell some dead-in- 
earnest worker, that he oughin't to keep at his work, 
Then if he goes ahead, 
and does his duty, dying in its dving, they say in his mem- 
ory, “I told him so;” and they hold up his case as a warn- 
ing against duty-doing—at “too great a risk.” The fact that 
a Christian is imperiling his life by his work, is by no means | these cities the travelers found Christian brethren, and with 
a reason why he should change his course or slacken his 
speed; even though consecrated and intelligent disciples 


Entering into the house of Philip the evungelist ...we abode 
Their 
love for a common Saviour and their zeal in his service were 
a bond of loving union between two such workers for Christ. 
It is always pleasant, when one is in a strange city, to find an 
And a Christian com- 
No other friendship compares 
Such fellow- 
If we want true sympathy or trust- 


If we know of those who are Christ’s, who 
are in lack of that which it is in our power to bestow, let us | named Agabus came down from Jerusalem and stayed at 


The house 
of one like Philip will be always at the disposal of one like 


T his man had four daughters . . . which did prophesy (v. 10). 
And Paul doesn’t seem to have been worried over that fact, 
nor to have made any complaint against Philip on account 


Possibly Paul had the idea that, if the Lord inspired 
those women to prophesy, it it would be safe for Philip and 
himself to let them prophesy, and for those to whom they }Tiver Euphrates (Jer. 13: 5), or to some other of the marked 
prophesied to hear what the Lord would say through them, 
or to hear what they had to say to or forthe Lord. That, 
certainly, would seem to have been a reasonable view of the 


case. If anybody can improve on that view nowadays, let | saith the Holy Ghost, So shall the Jews at Jerusalem bind 


.. Paul 
answered, What do ye, weeping, and breaking my heart? (vs. 12, 
13.) The poorest advice in the world toa man in time of | burst into tears. Then follow arguments and entreaties in 
If he isa pli- 
If he is a determined man, 
the foolish entreaty only tends to break his heart, or to 
If duty points a man to Jerusalem, let all 
Let the mother 
tell her son to be truthful and honest if he starves. Let the 
wife urge her husband to pay his debts, if his family must 
be turned into the streets because of his fidelity. Let the 
teacher commend his scholars for their purpose of daring 
Let every Christian man and 
woman speak words of cheer to every other Christian who 


brother mot to go where he ought to go; but let the word 


We now see that he was not insensible | sound in heartiness: “Be thou strong, and show thyself a 
to the intense solicitude and tearful entreaties of his friends. 


Their weeping was breaking his heart (v. 13); but nothing 
could break his thoughtful, solemn purpose to go steadily 
He knew that he would be bound at Jerusaiem ; 


man.” And if friends try to swerve us from a right aoe 
the 


let us be firm against their strongest persuasions. If 
weep, and our hearts break in consequence, let us keep our 
faces as a flint towards the right, and if we fall, let it be in 
ed | the path in which God has called us to be. 

I am ready... also to die (v.18). If a man is not ready 
to die, he is not ready to live. He who is unready to lay 
down his life at the call of duty, will not use his life to 
advantage while it is spared to him. It is a great mistake to 
suppose that it is a man’s first duty to take care of his life, 
or to preserve his health, or to look out for his own interests, 
ur | or to protect or support his family. His first duty is to do 
right. His second duty is todo right. His last duty is to 
do right. If the responsibility is upon him for the hour to 
risk his health, or his life, in behalf of his family, or of a 
stranger or of any trust committed to him, he ought to take 
the risk, and push ahead at any cost. Living is a good busi- 
ness for a man only when a man is as ready to die as to live. 
But it was “ for the name of the Lord Jesus” that Paul was 
of | ready to be bound or to die. There is no true discipleship of 
to | Jesus which does not reach thus far. He who would not die 
for his Saviour does not live for his Saviour. Unless the dis- 
ciple gives his Saviour the first place in his affections, his 


If a ship is just sailing from Patara | discipleship is only an empty name. 
for Tyre, we would do better to take that, on our way to 
Jerusalem, than to try crossing the sea on foot to Joppa, or 
than to wait for a possible vessel on the directer route. The 
best thing available—provided that thing is not wrong in 


We ceased, saying, The will of the Lord be done (v. 15). 
The best thing which the Cesarean friends of Paul did, was 
to cease doing. The best thing which they said was, that 
God’s way was better than their way. How strange it is 
A | that Christians are so loath to admit practically that God 
knows what is best and does what is best, and that the safest 
way—the only safe way—is to find out what God’s will is, 
and then to do it cheerfully, or to endure it uncomplainingly. 
When privation, or bereavement, or disappointment, or 
severe conflict, ‘settles down upon us, or opens before us, 
there is no course so well for us, as to bow to the decree sub- 
missively, and to say in cheerfulness, “ The will of the Lord 
be done.” “ Even so, Father, for so it seemed good in thy 
sight.” 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER, 


Paul Going to Jerusalem ; or, Undaunted by Danger.—To-day 
we have a lesson easy to teach. The course of the apostle 
and his friends from Miletus to Cesarea via Coos, Rhodes, 
Patara, Cyprus, Tyre, and Ptolemais, should be traced with 
the scholars on the map. No details are given concerning 
any of these places, except Tyre, Ptolemais and Cwsarea. At 


it 
a 


them enjoyed much fellowship. In Tyre they tarried a full 
week. Here it was that certain of the disciples, moved by 
the Spirit, warned Paul that dangers awaited him in Jerusa- 
lem. The apostle was not deterred, however, from his pur- 
pose, for he felt that duty called him. Call the attention of 
the class to the prayerful manner in which this journey was 
made. Here, as at Miletus, they kneel and ask God’s bless- 
ing on their way. 

In Caesarea the apostle seems to have made a long stay, for 
reasons unknown. The intercourse of the disciples there 
must have been delightful; for Philip the evangelist had 
four daughters who were gifted in religious truths, and who, 
n | doubtless, added much to the spiritual edification of the gath- 
erings for prayer and conference. While here, a prophet 


Cesarea. Atone of their meetings Agabus astonished them 
all, by taking off Paul’s girdle. All looked to see why he 
did so strange a thing, when, lo! he proceeded to bind his 
own hands and feet with the long cloth belt. So far, not a 
word had been said ; for all waited to hear what Agabus would 
have to say in explanation of his singular act. Doubtless 
a|they understood that his actions were symbolic. Their 
thoughts may have flashed back to the great object-lesson 
which Jeremiah gave the Israclites, with his girdle, by the 


symbolic actions of the prophets. For instances of these see 
Isaiah 20: 3; Jeremiah 19: 10, 11; Ezekiel 4: 1-3; 1 Kings 
22: 11. At last Agabus opens his lips, and says: “ Thus 


the man that owneth this girdle, and shall deliver him into 
the hands of the Gentiles.” At these words the faces of the 
listening throng of disciples grow sad, and some of them 


the vain endeavor to dissuade Paul from his purpose. 
Having brought out the facts of the lesson, call attention 
again to the second title, “ Undaunted by danger,” and 
develop this: 

1. Paul saw the Danger.—He was not going into the lion’s 
den unawares. With perfectly clear vision he saw the perils 
ahead And, strange to say, he does not seem to have seen 
the triumphs which also awaited him. He said at Miletus, 
“not knowing what shall befall me” saving that “ bonds and 
afflictions abide me.” Only the dark side seems to have 
been revealed to him. So it is, sometimes, with God’s chil- 
ajdren. The fiery furnace, heated seven times, is clearly visi- 
ble, but as yet no Son of man to walk with them and save 
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them ; the lion’s den is plain, but not the angel who shall 
close the lion’s jaws; the prison in Jerusalem, but not the 
angel who shall open the prison doors and bring the disci- 
ples out in triumph. This has often been the way with 
God’s dear children. They have seen the danger clearly, 
though, to try their faith, God has not chosen to make the 
deliverance clear beforehand. In all this, however, Paul 
never drew back for one moment. He saw the danger 
clearly, but was undaunted. . 

2. Paul’s Friends Everywhere Dissuaded him from Going. 
—Some people see the danger ahead, but push on because 
urged to it by their acquaintances. Left to themselves, they 
would pause. But the enthusiasm of others, or the fear of 
being thought cowardly, drives them onward. But the 
apostle pushes ahead in ‘spite of all arguments and entreaties 
tothe contrary. Although the chief danger lies only across 
his pathway, he is the one who awakens the enthusiasm and 
zeal of his companions. How this reminds us of Luther at 
Worms, who, when his friends tried to dissuade him from 
going there, replied: “Though there were as many devils 
in Worms, as there are tiles on the roof, I would still go.” 

In this the apostle set a grand example to all disciples of 
all times. We need this example in our days. 
young Christians sing: 


Many of our 


“ Put on the gospel armor 

And, watching unto prayer, 

Where duty calls, or danger, 

Be never wanting there.” 
Yet as soon as danger arises they throw aside their armor 
and run away. Instead of “shaking off their fears,” they 
shake with their fears. See how fear makes many a young 
man cowardly. So many have enlisted in the Lord’s army, 
because it is fashionable to do so, that the army is full of 
cowards. Like Gideon’s army, if real danger arise, and they 
have a chance, a goodly proportion will leave for a place of 
safety at once. Sometimes we cannot help thinking that a 
good stiff persecution, which would thin out the ranks of the 
Church woefully, would add to its power wonderfully. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Paul on a Ship.—Let some scholar point out on the map 
the course of Paul from Troas to Miletus, as previously 
taught. If you have not used a large map, even an outline, 
such as any one can prepare, will give the class a clearer 
knowledge of Paul’s journey than any words alone could do. 
Outline on the blackboard, or a sheet of muslin or paper, 
the western and southern coast of Asia, and the western coast 
of Phenicia and Judea, making an open dot or star with 
initial letter for the citiesof which westudy. Keep this map 
in sight for the rest of the quarter, questioning upon it fre- 
quently, and you will have a review geographical exercise 
quite within the ability of an average primary class. Ask 
about Paul’s stay in Miletus, his words to the elders from 
Ephesus, and his farewell to them. Then continue the 
description of Paul’s sea-voyage from Miletus, tracing with 
a colored line his course of travel. 

A Week at Tyre-—When Paul reached Tyre, he knew it 
would take some days for the ship to unload the grain, wine, 
and fruits for the merchants of Tyre, who sent their beauti- 
ful goods on the same ship to other cities ; although Tyre was 
not then so famous nor so rich as it had been. Paul never had 
any idle time; he soon found the Christians who lived there, 
helped the disciples, and preached the gospel to the sinners. 
The disciples would gladly have kept Paul in Tyre; they 
knew he would be in danger if he went to Jerusalem. Their 
warnings did not keep him; there was another seashore 
parting, for the disciples, with their families, came to bid 
him farewell. Luke does not forget the children; men, 
“with wives and children,” walked with Paul through the 
streets and out beyond the city, where, on the sandy beaeh, 
they had a farewell prayer-meeting. Then they parted, the 
company took leave, and returned into Tyre; Paul and his 
companions went on the ship, and sailed south, stopping one 
day and night to see the Christians in the town of Ptolemais. 

Paul at Cesarea.—They went by land to this city, named 
for Cesar, emperor of Rome. Do you remember the story 
of the man riding in his chariot, reading the Scriptures, and 
a missionary named Philip sent to talk with him? You know 
how he preached Jesus to him, and that the man said: “I 
believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God,” and how he was 


lived in Cesarea ; don’t you think he would be glad for 
Paul and his company to stay at his house? They could go 
from Cesarea to Jerusalem in two days, and so could stay 
several days, and yet be in time for the feast of Pentecost. 
No doubt they had a happy time there, for Philip had four 
Christian daughters, who loved and served Christ, and many- 
friends probably came too, as the news went out that Paul 
the missionary had stopped in Cesarea. 

Agabus the Prophet.—Among those who came to see Paul 
was a prophet from Jerusalem. What isa prophet? This 
was the same one who, more than fifteen years before, went 
to Antioch, where Paul was preaching (the place where the 
believers were first called Christians), amd said there was 


(Title.) 
baptized, and went on his way rejoicing. That same Philip 


going to be a famine. The Christians gathered money ready 
to feed the hungry, and sent it to Jerusalem by Paul and 
Barnabas. What was Paul carrying with him now to Jeru- 
salem? Would not the people believe the words of a 
prophet when they knew what he had foretold had really 
come true? Sometimes prophets used signs instead of put- 
ting it all into words. So Agabus did. A number of people 
were together in Philip’s house, and before them all Agabus 
walked up, and took off the girdle that Paul wore likea belt or 
sash to bind his loose, full robe. Don’t you think the com- 
pany all watched to see what he would do next? Wouldn't 
you, if you had been there? So they all wondered as Aga- 
bus took the girdle, and bound his own hands and feet with 
jt, as he said: “Thus saith the Holy Ghost, So shall the 
Jews at Jerusalem bind the man that owneth this girdle, and 
shall deliver him into the hands of the Gentiles.” How 
they all spoke out at once; no, no, it must not be se; bound, 
delivered up, Paul a prisoner again! They would keep him 
from any such danger, and they all begged him not to go to 
Jerusalem. Just so Peter once said to Jesus: “ This shall 
not be unto thee,” when Jesus said he must go to Jerusalem, 
to “ suffer and be slain.” 
on to Jerusalem ? 

Paul’s Answer—Was Paul afraid? He was going to 
preach Christ to the Jews whose fathers crucified Christ, 
his own nation he so loved; carrying money to prove Chris- 
tian love for poor fellow-Christians, to show that Jew and 
Gentile were all one in Christ. Could they hinder him? 
He could not give up his work for their sakes, but he begged 
them to stop weeping for his own sake. “I am ready,” he 
said, “ not to be bound only, but also to die at Jerusalem.” 
For whose sake? What had he said at Miletus about how 
he held his life, and how he hoped to finish his minis 
try? Give the golden text. What did the people say when 
Panl could not be kept back? They were learning that the 
Lord’s will sometimes brings sorrow and pain to his chil- 
dren. They saw that Paul was doing the Lord's will, what- 
ever might await him. Who taught us to pray, “ Thy will 
be done”? 


Could Peter keep Jesus from going 
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HOSTILE THREATS 
FRIENDLY WARNINGS 
EARTHLY DANGERS 


UNTERRIFIED. 


NONE OF THESE THINGS MOVE ME. 











HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“Am I a soldier of the cross.” 
“Standing by a purpose true.” 
“My soul, weigh not thy life.” 
“TI gave my life for thee.” 

“ Onward, Christian soldiers.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


Give an example of voluntary submission to martyrdom 
On what ground should we be willing to relinquish 
our loved ones? (Golden Text.) 

How many geographical names do this month’s lessons 
furnish? Place each on the prepared outline map 


until he reached Jerusalem? I{as inspiration furnished us 
the very tracks of the great apostle simply to lend vividness 
to the scene,.or for other and deeper purposes? (Read vs. 
1-3.) Why must we not omit these particulars in teaching, 
Did the Holy Spirit or the disciples at Tyre forbid Paul’s 
going upto Jerusalem? (v. 4.) What should those disciples 
have said to Paul? What was the secret of his power with 
men, women, and children? (v. 5.) Why do not men kneel 





lesson reveal concerning the sweetest commurion with 








down on the shore to pray in these days? What does this {° 
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earthly friends? (vs. 6-8.) Wheat thought does this truth 
suggest? To what “seven” <id Philip belong? What is an 
evangelist? How does the office of evangelist differ from 
that of pastor? (See 2 Tim. 4: 2,5.) What reward did this 
evangelist reap in this life? (v-9.) Why is this record of 
the prophetic gift given us? (Joel 2: 28.) From what other 
source did God notify Paul of his danger? (vs. 10, 11.) 
Who was this Agabus? Why,.probably, did God send these 
repeated notices to Paul? Why did Agabus use Paul's gir- 
dle in delivering the message? How does God sometimes 
intensify the testing of our faith? (v. 12) Would it have 
been really wrong for Paul to have delayed his visit to Jeru- 
salem? Who was the strongest man imthe whole company ? 
(v. 13.) When did his friends eubmit-tothe Lord’s will con- 
cerning him? (v. 14.) Had they, or had they not, recog- 
nized the Lord’s will in the matter until this moment? 








ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


An OrreEntTAL VoyaGr.—Paul’s ship, skirting timorously 
along the coasts and among the islands of Asia Minor, and 
touching at some port almost daily, gives a characteristic 
picture of Eastern voyaging. The Orientals have a marked 
dread of the sea; they can never be at home upon it as the 
English-speaking nations can be. During the English wars 
in India, the one thing which often kept up resistance among 
the natives when resistance was hopeless, was the popular 
belief that the victorious English would carry those who had 
taken up arms against them across “the black water.” One 
leader, whom this fear made a fugitive for the rest of his life, 
died among a few faithful friends, who told afterwards that 
in the delirium of his sickness the old man would start up 
crying, “The black waters! The black waters!” Reports 
of European ships have been carried into the remotest dis- 
tricts; and in some of these it is still a matter of faith that 
the Franks, as the Orientals call all Europeans, have no 
native land, but that they all live on ships, or at most on 
little islands, in the sea. This belief arose, doubtless, from 
the fact that the Orientals could not imagine how those who 
had a good land at home would risk their lives so freely on 
the treacherous sea. This belief is also one of the causes of 
the Arab jealousy, in remote districts, of European travelers, 
who.are often thought to be spies, searching for a land in 
which the Christians may settle. 

SPEAKING THROUGH THE Sprrit.—The native of the 
East—whether Jew, Christian, or Muhammadan—lives in 
the constant presence of the unseen world. All waste places, 
all deserted houses—indeed, all places not protected by some 
sacred sign—are supposed to be crowded with spirits, who 
may enter into the unwary, take possession of their bodies, 
and speak and act through them. This is the lower and 
superstitious belief corresponding to the reality of inspiration 
by God’s Spirit. Atthe time of Paul, the Jews believed also 
in the Bath-Qol, the voice of God spoken directly from the 
heavens, as well as in the prophet who was, as it were, the 
empty instrument upon which God played. The old spirit 
of prophecy has departed from the East, but the belief in 
pretended prophets remains. The words which a frenzied 
darweesh or faqeer speaks are by many received as the utter- 
ances of the Divine Spirit, and are treasured among the peo- 
ple as sure prophecy. Indeed, the name of El-Mahdy, com- 
monly translated The Guide, is more literally The Guided ; 
and it is the belief that he is guided immediately by the 
Spirit of God in all his actions, which gives him his great 
power among the Muhammadans. 

Pavuw’s GirpLE.—In the binding of Agabus’s hands and 
feet we have another instance of the scenic tendency of the 
East. When a man 
dies among the Barbary Jews, his nearest relative, who 
receives the mourners, and so, in a sense, represents the 
deceased, must tie up his own head in a linen cloth in the 
same manner as the head of the dead man is tied up. So, 
for ritual purposes, the rabbinic Jews often ran a string 
around a piece of ground, making it thus a house or a city, 
as the case might be, the string being held to be equivalent 
to walls. In the synagogues of some of the rabbinic Jews, 
the fall of Jericho is represented, on certain ritual occasions, 
by a sevenfold circuit on the part of all males present. Bible 
examples, such as Ezekiel’s prophetic model of the siege of 
Jerusalem (Ezek. 4), and his dramatic representation of the 
going into captivity (Ezek. 12), will easily be recalled by the 
Bible student. 


This tendency is shown in many ways. 


One point regarding the girdle itself deserves notice. Belts, 


| such as worn by ladies and children in our own country, are 
How | 
was Paul’s time divided up after his departure from Philippi 


not usually long enough to bind both hands and feet. 
the Eastern girdle it was different. 


With 

The girdle is a chief 
It is often made of costly 
stuffs, and it serves at once as the purse and the pocket of 
the wearer. It is always longer than the tight-fitting belts 
worn among us, and with the wealthier classes it sometimes 
reaches the length of thirty or forty feet. When the girdle 
is so long as this, it is wound round and round the body in 
various ornamental ways. It is obvious that with a girdle 
much shorter than this, Agabus would have no difficulty in 
representing the fetters which were, in the near future, to 
bind the hands and feet of Paul. 


part of dress among the Orientals 
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THE CONTINUITY OF CHRISTIAN 
THOUGHT* 

Theories of Christian unity have more than once 
played a conspicuous part in the battles of the churches. 
Apostolic tradition, corporate unity, tactual succession, 
fellowship with Rome, the unseen continuity of Christ’s 
invisible Church, have all been battle cries in their 
turn, in the warfare of denomination with denomination. 
The title of Professor Allen’s book, The Continuity of 
Christian Thought, is a pleasant reminder that there is 
another continuity besides bodily or tactual continuity, 
anlthat that higher continuity may be present where 
the lower does not exist, or cannot be proved. 

Professor Alexander V. G. Allen is one of the faculty 
of the Protestant Episcopal theological school at Cam- 
bridge. Professor Allen can be classed neither with the 
high-churchmen nor with the low-churchmen of the 
denomination to which he belongs. He is to be consid- 
ered rather as belonging to that section of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church which has hitherto had only a rudi- 
mentary existence in America, but which corresponds to 
the broad-church party in the English Establishment. 
The conception of his book is a comprehensive one; it 
sets out to trace the progression of Christian thought in 
the early church, in the sundered churches of the East 
and the West, and in the modern Protestant churches; 
and to show how modern theology is the product of a 
continually progressing theological history. Indeed, 
Professor Allen's point of view is not essentially different 
from that of Lessing’s Erziehung des Menschengeschlechts ; 
the famous tractate on the Education of the Human 
Race, which, in the translation by Frederick W. Robert- 
son, has played a not unimportant part in the popu- 
larization of broad-churchism in England. 

In spite, however, of the comprehensiveness of its 
design, this volume on The Continuity of Christian 
Thought is disappointing. It reminds one of that 
alleged author who wrote on the natural history of 
snakes in Ireland, his treatise consisting of the single 
sentence: “There are no snakes in Ireland.” Before 
the reader has gone far in Professor Allen’s volume, it 
begins to dawn upon him, that, from Professor Allen’s 
point of view, there is no continuity in Christian thought. 
The author writes enthusiastically of the ancient Greek 
theology, in which he discerns the beginnings of modern 
broad church opinions, But the Greek theology failed 
to make a place for itself in the world; and the most 
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that Professor Allen can do, in the way of showing con- 
timwity, is to emphasize the various medieval and mod- 
ern attempts to break away from what he holds to be 
the false, rigid, and legalistic theology of the West. 

The Continuity of Christian Thought is treated of 
under six distinct heads: The Greek theology, the Latin 
theology, theology in the middle ages, theology in the 
age of the Reformation, the conflict of the traditional | 
theology with rationalism, and the renaissance of the- | 
ology in the nineteenth century. Professor Allen’s 
views of Greek and Latin theology have already been 
partially indicated. The Greek theology stands for all 
that is free and generous in theology; the Latin the- 





ology for that which is rigid, definitive, legal, material. 
The Greek theology refused to be bound by any unyield- | 
ing theory df,divine inspiration in the Scriptures, of the 
nature of Christ, of the coming of our Lord, and of the 
doctrine of eternal punishment. The Latin theology 

yas built upon the foundation of Roman law; it was 
shaped to fit the needs of a growing institution; it was 
the apotheosis of an ecclesiastical polity. Greek and | 
Latin stand to each other as higher and lower; but it | 
was the lower which triumphed in medieval Europe. | 
The great schoolmen perfected doctrine as the instru- 
ment of the hierarchy, and thus finished the work which 
had been begun in the early Roman church. Modern 
Roman theology stands practically as a closed system, in 
irreconcilable conflict with reason and with the spirit 
of the age. 

In his discussion of the theology of the Reformation, 
Professor Allen emphasizes the distinction which the 
early reformers insisted upon, between the church and 
the hierarchy. 


The church is the whole people of God, 
not a body of clergy. But the no less important refusal 
to recognize the breach which Rome had made between 
things sacred and things secular, is also insisted upon. 
A large place is assigned to Calvin as the man who | 
shaped the theological belief of the larger part of Protes- 
tant Christendom. But Professor Allen finds in Calvin's 
theology a re-assertion of the principles of Latin legal 
Christianity ; a false groove of progress, which, be holds, | 
Protestantism has inherited fron Rome. 

Evangelical readers will miss in Professor Allen’s dis- | 
cussion of the transition to modern theology, and of 
modern theology itself, the ring of a definite evangeli- 
cal faith. Among the influences which have gone to 
shape modern theology, are included the works 0° men 
of all schools of Christian and of un-Christian thought. 
“Tt is useless,’ says Professor Allen, “to look to the 
evangelical movement, in any of its forms, for any theo- 
logian who directly advanced the progress of Christian 
thought. The study of the evangelical theology is only 
interesting as showing what were the truths in the for- 
mal theology which appealed most strongly to the emo- 
tional moods. Methodists and Evangelicals were chil- 
dren of the feelings. 








In what they accepted or rejected | 
they were guided by instinct, not by reason.” This | 
partisan statement is quoted as illustrative of Professor 
Allen’s point of view. Methodism and Evangelicalism 
have their justification in their history. 

It is to the broad-church school of modern theology 
that Professor Allen most hope. Here, | 
he claims, we have the modern representative of the 
free, liberal spirit of Greek Chr’stianity. 


looks with 


The formal | 
creeds are losing their power, but Christianity as a life 


is more powerful than ever. If we ask what assurance 
of certitude we shall have in the future progress of 
Christian thought, we are referred gracefully back to 
“the heart of that humanity which is larger than indi- 
vidual thought.” The broken continuity with the Greek 
form of Christianity is restored. “* Latin Christianity is 
seen as a parenthesis in the larzer record of the life of 
Christendom.” 

This book is the outcome of the Bohlen lectureship in 
Philadelphia, the annual course of lectures in 1883 hay- 
ing been delivered by Professor Allen. 
tion of the true continuity of 


As an exhibi- 
Christian thought, the 
work must be regarded as a failure, the broad-church 
views of the author preventing him from taking a thor- 
oughly fair view of orthodox Christianity. 








And those | 
who hold orthodox views of the authority and of the | 
sufficiency of Scripture, will still continue to think that | 
the “ promise and potency ”’ of the future is in the more 

diligent study of the Word of God, rather than in the | 
revival, on the one hand, of a false medigvalism, or, on | 
the other, of the indefinite and transitional theology of | 
the Greek theologians. | 


One of the difficulties which the historical student has 
to contend with is that of keeping in mind the changes 





Episcopal Theological School, in Cambridge. l2mo, pp. xvili, 488. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mimin. and Company. Bice Gaon ne 


| results. 
| 





which were continually going on in the relations of the | 


old-world empires to each other and the consequent 





variations of boundary lines. What has been done, in 
this regard, for the student of biblical history, by Menke’s 
Bibelatlas is done, in the rough, fer general history, by 
Labberton’s Historical Atlas of wifi¢h a seventh edition, 
enlarged, and reduced in price, has recently been pub- 
lished. The Atlas consists of fifty-one plates, gaudily 
colored, embracing a hundred and twelve maps, show- 
ing the progression of history from the early empires of 
the East to the world-powers as they are constituted 
to-day. Many of the maps are mere outlines, as the 
details of physical geography do not enter into the plan 
of the work, which leoks rather to the great changes 
which have taken place upon the earth. Nine maps are 
devoted to the history of the United States. Those who 
seek close détails will find this atlas wholly inadequate; 
on the other hand, the book is an excellent one to place 
in the hands of a young student whe wants maps that 
will tell him at a glance the broad outlines of kingdoms 
and empires at various epochs. For those who desire 
a good small atlas of general geography, the Handy 
Atlas of the World may be recommended. It consists of 
nearly forty large and small maps, well colored, and care- 
fully selected with reference to ordinary needs. An 
excellent part of the atlas is the “vicinity’’ maps of 
some of the chief cities of the United States. Thus New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, and St. Louis are 
each shown, with their environs, in a series of small maps. 
There is a good map of Bible Lands, and a small map 
of Palestine, three inches by three and a half in size, 
which is a better map than one would expect, from its 
dimensions. (Labberton. 4to. New Yerk: Townsend 
MacCoun. Price, $1.50 net.—Handy Atlas. New York: 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co. Price, 50 cents.) 


A thin octavo, bound in black cloth, with the two 
words Ezra Abvot stamped in plain gold letters upon the 
cover, contains the tribute of the Harvard Divinity 
School alumni to the memory of the most erudite critic 
of the New Testament that America has yet produced. 
The volume includes an excellent portrait of Professor 
Abbot, with four memorial addresses by Professor 
Everett, the Rev. Augustus Woodbury, the Rev. A. P. 
Peabody, and Professor J. T. Thayer respectively, 
together with memorial tributes from corporate and per- 
sonal sources, and a bibliography of Professor Abbot’s 
publications. To the public, Professor Abbot was only 
known as a careful and impartial New Testament critic 
—as a scholar with a rare talent for original research 
and with a rare power of accuracy. The memorial 
addresses—and in particular that of Professor Thayer— 
reveal Professor Abbot not only as the scholar, but as a 
man of wide sympathies, as an independent Christian 
thinker, and as an earnest Christian believer. There 
are also pleasant sketches of Professor Abbot’s child- 
life; of the mother who learned Greek that she might 
read the Gospels in the original, of the bookish child 
with his passion for accuracy and for tabulation of 
Little known to outsiders during his life, the 
secret of Professor Abbot’s strength becomes an open 
mystery as one reads these tender and reverent words 
from the lips of those who knew him best, and one feels 
more deeply how much America has lost in the death of 
this sincere and earnest scholar. (8vo, portrait, pp. 74. 
Cambridge: Published for the Alumni of the Harvard 
Divinity School.) 


As a wise householder who brings “ out of his treasure 
things new and old,” the Rev. Dr. William M. Taylor, 
of Broadway Tabernacle, New York, has brought out, in 
The Lost Found, the abiding truths of the gospel mes- 
sage, in a new setting of rich and simple words. The 
Lost Found is a series of six discourses on the “seeking” 
parables of Luke 15,—the lest sheep, the lost coin, and 
the prodigal son. They are eminently fitted for plain 
readers; they are wholly practical in design; and they 
seem well adapted for reading at evangelistic services. 
The book is a small 16mo, on good paper, with print 
that is soft and clear to the eyes. (16mo, pp. 170. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, 75 cents.) 


Except in the light it throws upon French manners 
and home life, there is little to induce any one to linger 
over The Six Married Lives, a translation by Louise 
Seymour Houghton. Several young couples are por- 
trayed, none of whom are very interesting. As a whole, 
the book is prosy. (16mo. Philadelphia: Presbyterian 

3oard of Publication. Price, $1.25.) 


Now that the International lessons have turned again to 
the history of Paul, it may be well to call attention to the 
recent Life of Paul, by the Rev. D. H. Taylor. This little 
work is in no sense an original or critical book, as these 
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terms are applied, for instance, to the yolumes by Cony- 
beare and Howson, and by Lewin. It is, however, a 
simple and brief biegraphy of the apostle, showing suffi- 
cient study of the authorities, and spedially adapted for 
popular reading. It is such a life of Paul as could be 
profitably read, for instance, by the older scholars in 
the Sunday-school. (12mo, maps, illustrations, pp. 367. 
Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.50.) 


WORK AND WORKERS. 


—_—__ +> — 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1885. 


Kansas, state, at Fort Scott...........ss0+cesssseeeseseesseeeee May 12-14 
Colorado, state, at Camon City .......02. ccseseeseseeeesneeerenees June 2-4 
Ohio, state, at New Philadelphia.................-cseeee ceeees June 2-4 
New Brunswick, provincial, at Moneton............October 20-22 














HOW TO PROMOTE REVIVALS. 


{A general appeal to Christian workers just issued by Mr. 
Moody, and published here by his request.] 


First we must believe in revivals. I do not see how 
any one who reads his Bible ean say one word against 
revivals. Why, look at the great revivals in Moses’ time, 
and those under Joshua and David and Josiah. Think 
of the great gathering that Ezra had, when all the peo- 
ple stood in the street all day for a revival meeting. 
Moreover, every denomination that I know anything 
about, is the result of some revival. The Episcopalians 
say that they are apostolic. That takes them back to 
Pentecost, when three thousand were converted in a sin- 
gleday. The Lutherans proclaim in their yery name the 
great revival under Luther. The Quakers sprang from 
the revival under George Fox, the Methodists from that 
under the Wesleys, and more than that, four-fifths of 
the names on the church rolls to-day are those of per- 
sons converted in a revival. They make the best work- 
ers. They are more likely to hold out. A man con- 
verted and entering a cold church is like a baby thrown 
into asnow-drift. But in times of revival the church is 
warm, ready to receive the new-born souls. I don’t 
believe in spasmodic efforts, when the church rouses for 
a few days, only to go back to sleep again for a year or 
five years; but God has his special harvest seasons in 
nature, why not in grace? The lenger I live, the more 
I believe in revivals. 

But second, we must get things out of the way fora 
revival. When the Saviour came of old, John cried, 
“Prepare ye the way of the Lord.’”’ I believe that in 
many places the Spirit of the Lord is grieved, and his 
blessing is withheld, simply because we crowd him out 
of our churches. We hold meetings during the week of 
prayer, and Christians are getting warmed and revived, 
and the hearts of sinners are melting, but the moment 
the week is over we clear the way for the sociables and 
lectures and concerts, things which distract the minds of 
the unconverted, and scatter their serious thoughts. 
Shall it beso in your churches this winter, brethren ? 
Will you gratify the eyes and ears of the people 
around you without making one earnest effort to save 
their perishing souls? How important it is that the 
meetings should be continued, that room should be made 
for the Lord to work. What a wave of blessing would 
sweep over this country if our churches would all agree 
to let all these things go this winter, and give themselves 
with all their might to the work of saving souls! 

And third, if we want a revival in eur churches, we 
must pray forit. It isn’t great preaching that we want, 
brethren, so much as it is great praying. The work is 
the Lord’s, not man’s; and if Gabriel were to preach to 
a church six months, not a soul would be revived, not a 
sinner would be converted, without the Holy Spirit. All 
our quickening must come from his blessed presence 
and power. And the earnest, importunate prayer of one 
person, one poor humble brother or sister who will not 
let God go without an answer, may call down the blessing. 
One of the first series of meetings I ever attended was 
started by a poor, sick man, who, lying flat on his back, 
became so exercised over the condition of the church 
that he could not rest. The church was dead, and the 
young folks around all unsaved. He sent for the breth- 
ren of the church, and entreated them to pray for a 
revival. But they were too cold, and too much wrapped 
up in the world. Then he sent for the sisters, and beg- 
ged them to pray, and at last a few of them did so. The 
Lord revived their hearts. Others were added to them, 
and when I came they had been before God many days 
entreating fora blessing. The first night I preached, 
all was cold. It seemed like beating the air. But that 
night at midnight the son of one of the elders came 


my lost soul.”” The Lord came suddenly to his Temple, 
and we had a great blessing. Now, is there any 
one so weak or hamble that he or she can’t do as much 
as that sick man did? You can pray yourself, and per- 
haps you can get some one else to unite with you in 
prayer, and the Lord will add to your numbers, and your 
own souls will be revived. And once let the church be 
set on fire of God, and there will be no trouble about the 
unconverted. 
they fall. 
But fourth, and last, not only pray for revival, but 
work for it. Many folks aet as if the verse in the 


Red-hot coals will kindle a fire wherever 


Bible were, “Let him that heareth pray Come.” 
They pray for their friends, their children—they 
have prayed for them for years, but they have 


never said come. “Tet him that heareth say Come.” 
How many men in this city to-day only need an invita- 
tion to bring them to Christ! How many mothers have 
talked to their children about their behavior, their dress, 
their studies, but never one word about their immortal 
souls! “Ah,” you say, “I can’t talk to them when my 
own life is so inconsistent!’”” And that is true. The 
less any Christian indulging in known sin says about 
religion the better; but that does not lessen, it only in- 
creases, our responsibility. It is as if a father should 
command a child to do something, and the child should 
tie up his own hands, and say, “ Father, IT can’t.”” Come 
out from that sin—from al! sin—for the sake of the souls 
who are stumbling over you into perdition. 
a moment. 


Don’t wait 
Go to them and confess your unfaithfulness, 
and ask them right then and there to come to Christ. 
Would not the Spirit use such a witne&s as that would be? 

Brethren, we have this matter of a revival very largely 
in our own hands. God is ready—are we? Do we 
really want a revival more than anything else in the 
world? Are we praying for it? 
pray for it until it comes? 
that Godcan hearus? “If I regard iniquity in my heart, 
the Lord will not hear me.” 
well as praying it? 


Are we determined to 
Are we living such lives 


Are we saying ‘‘ Come,” as 
The Lord help us all to prepare the 
way of the Lord, :hat he may come among us in power 





WORKERS IN COUNCITI.. 

—Despite the inclement weather, the Coffey County 
(Kan.) Sunday-school Association held an interesting 
convention at Burlington, December 10. Much atten- 
tion was given to needs of Sunday-schiool work in the 
county, and there was considerable talk of putting a 
county Sunday-school missionary in the field. Mr. E. J. 
Granstaff is president ; Mr. G. C. Wattles, secretary ; and 
Mr. J. M. Armstrong, statistical secretary; for the ensu- 
ing year. 

—tLast summer, at Bethany Park, Indiana, the third 
annual Sunday-school Convention of the Christian 
Chureh (the denomination sv called) held a three days’ 
session, the minutes of which have just been issued. A 
lively interest was shown in the welfare of the associa- 
tion, addresses were delivered*upon a variety of Sunday- 
The 
executive committee also prescribed a comprehensive 


school topics, and various reports were received. 


course of reading for members of the association, to be 
supplemented, in case of those who desire, by member- 
sbip in the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle 
In the published minutes, the names and post-office 
addresses of the members of the association, together 
Mr. A. R. Benton, oO 
Indianapolis. is now president, and Mr. F. M. 
corresponding secretary, of the association. 


with a list of the officers, appear. 


Green 
—Practical blackboard work was one of the topics 
which the Rev. A. F. Schauffler, of New York, discussed 
before the Baptist Superintendents’ Association of 
Philadelphia, at its December meeting. [n the use of the 





blackboard. he urged the need of simplicity of design, with 
the object of enabling all in the school to see and under- 
stand. 


Employ such chalk, he said, as wili leave a wide 
mark upon the board. Ordinary school crayons make 


too light a mark, and colored chalks are unnecessary 





Harps and anchors and crosses and crowns are of doubt 
ful utility, even if one is able to draw them «artistically 
Uhev attract attention rather to the drawing than to the 


spiritual truth whieh the black board 


j} to inculcate. Be brief: be plain ; fasten the attention 


of the schoo! upon one thought, and be for the m 


St part 


coutent with emphasizing that. When you are through 


—slop. 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 
—Maine Sunday-school workers propose to hold a 
brief Sunday-school assembly under the auspices of the 
| State Association, at some convenient point, next July. 


; . st 
down to his father’s room, crying out, “ Father, pray for 








The movement to do so was started at the Portland Con- 
vention in October, and has been received with general 
favor, though the details of the plan are not yet fixed 
upon. 


SUNDAY -SCHOOTS. 

—A month’s work in Nebsaska that extended into 
five counties, and that was everywhere appreciated and 
encouraged, is reported by a missionary of the American 
Sunday-school Union. The best item is that, in one of 
his schools, in a class of ten taught by a lady, seven 
have been led to trust Christ, and join the church. 


—Through the Foreign Sunday-school Association 
comes the report that there are now sixteen Sunday- 
schools in Bulgaria, with from 100 to 150 scholars in 
each. These few schools have already been a great power 
for good in a country where great deadness has prevailed 
in the churches. Working for others has been a power 
to rouse those who have engaged in the work. Fried- 
rich Oberg has succeeded in starting a Sunday-school at 
Elof. Twenty children came, but they have no teachers. 
Andor Batale at Batisfalve, Hungary, has 170 children 
under ten years old in his Sunday-school, those from six 
to ten years of age are still kept out for want of room. 
Ludwig Beer writes that Sunday-school work abroad 
would be much easier if only the Sabbath were observed 
as it is in America. Sunday-schools are spreading 
among Germans in Russia. 
day-school of 400 scholars. 


At Warsaw is a large Sun- 


—Sixty years’ missionary work of the American Sun- 
day-school Union in the South, has resulted in the 
organization of more than fourteen thousand schools, 
into which have been gathered 822,327 teachers and 
scholars. Nearly twice as many old schools have also 
been visited and otherwise aided, and still the work goes 
on. In the fresh zeal for Sunday-school work that has 
of late been aroused in Georgia, the Union workers 
share; and the Rev. Thomas W. Dimmock, missionary 
of the Georgia department for the past six years, issues 
a circular calling attention to the work of the Union in 
Georgia. Twenty-two thousand dollars 
pended by the Union in prosecuting Sunday-school 
missionary effort in that state, during the seventeen 
vears since Union missionaries commenced there. Six 
years ago, in ope couaty of Mr. Dimmock’s field, there 
was only one Sunday-s¢hoo!l. Now there are twenty- 
six live sehools, with a county Sunday-school associa- 
tion. But there is still plenty of room for work, for this 
report shows that 300,000 Georgia children still receive 
no Sunday-school instruction. 


have been ex- 


—More is given by the children and less is given to the 
children of the Central Congregational Sunday-school of 
Brooklyn with every return of Christmas. In 1883, for 
example, the gift of the school to the building fund of 
the missionary steamer ‘ Morning Star,” was large, and 
received special acknowledgment from the officers of 
the American Board. Two needs of the Central Sunday- 
school are worth noting, for they are frequently met in 
other Sunday-sehools: (1.) More teachers are needed. 
The Central Church recently opened a mission 
chapel, and there is consequently an increased demand 
for teachers, while the supply remains about as before. 
2.) Teachers do not return to their work early enough 
in the fall. 


has 


In midwinter there is often sufficient teach- 
ing assistance, but at the first regular sessions of the 
school in the autumn there is a sad absence of teachers, 
owing to the faet that many still remain out of the city. 
During the summer, regular class work is intermitted for 
ten Sundays, and the lessons are taught from the plat- 
form by prominent clergymen and others. There are 
|,221 persons on the roll of the school, and the average 
attendance during 1884 was 905. 


—Last summer, at a Baptist Conference held during 
the session of the New England Sunday-school Assem- 
iy, which met in July at South Framingham, Massa- 
chusetts, special attention was called to the needs of 
Baptist Sunday-se¢heol work in’ New England, and a 
resulution was unanimously passed urging the employ- 
nent of a general Sunday-schoo! secretary for the New 
England States. The committee appointed to the man- 
agement of the matter, held the subject under considera- 
tion for some time, seeking for the best man to occupy 
the secretaryship, the abject being to secure a practical 
Sunday-school worker, who could effectively conduct 
the labor of county and state and township organizing, 
who should hold institutes and conventions for educating 
purposes, and who should in all practicable ways advance 
the eause of Baptist Sunday-schools in that section. 
Professur W. F. Sherwin, of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music in Boston, a gentleman well known to all 
acquainted with Sunday-school work, and especially te 
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those interested in Sunday-school music, 
was the man selected for the position, 
and he has already begun the preparatory 
work of securing returns from the differ- 
ent schools. He invites correspondence as 
to the Sunday-school needs of the differ- 
ent sections of the field, and also urges 
Association clerks and others to forward 
to him minutes of recent Baptist Sunday- 
school gatherings. His present address is 
at the New England Conservatory of 
Music. Funds are of course needed for the 
prosecution of this work, and theannounce- 
ment is made in a recent circular that 
Mr. C. C. Barry, 40 State Street, Boston, 
will receive the contributions of schools 
to this cause. Any school contributing 
$25.00 or more will be entitled to an 
institute conducted by Secretary Sherwin. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 


SCHOOL TIMES.’ 
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BOOK BUYERS who rejoice in beautiful books, as well as those who desire cheap and useful editions, will give 


hearty welcome to our new editions of the great works named below. 
fore give prices) but may be had of leading Book-sellers throughout the country. AGENT'S 


in each place) in all places not occupied. 


Guizot’s France, 


They are not sold by us at retail (and we do not there- 


WANTED (one dealer, only, 


WITH over 400 jine illustrations. “ History of France from the 
Earliest Times to 1848,” by M. GuizoT, Prime Minister of France, 
daughter, Madame Guizot DE WITT. 


and his 


In eight volumes, small octavo, fine 


cloth, gilt tops. The best edition ever published in the English language, at a mere fraction of the cost of any previous editions. 


Rawlinson’s 


New Persian Empire. 


Seven Creat 


By GEORGE RAWLINSON. 


less than @ siath of the cost of any previous issue. 


Prescott’s 


EVERY 





regular edition this week for subscribers (3 52,500 
copies, Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate | 
is 60 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 | 
per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent, on an | 
advertisement running a year. 


| 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate for overworked 


professional men. Dr. Chas. T. Mitchell, | 
Canandaigua, N. Y., says: “I think it a | 
grand restorer of brain force or nervous 
energy.” 


Fashion is Queen, Fast, brilliant, and 
fashionable are the Diamond Dye colors. 
One package colors 1 to 4 lbs. of goods. 10c. 
for any color. Get at druggists. Wells, 
Richardson, & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


_Anvestors should read the 10 years’ business 
report of The J. B. Watkins Land Mortgage Co. 
Lawrence, Kan., in this paper, = fourth week o' 
every month. $5,580,350 loaned at 7 to 12 per cent. 
Bot a dollar lost. 


Charles Scribner's Sons 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
A New Book by President Porter. 
THE ELEMENTS OF MORAL SCIENCE, 


Theoretical and Practical. By Noau PoRTaR, 
D.D., LL.D., President of Yale College; Author 
of “The Elements of Intellectual Philosophy,” 
“ Books and Reading,” etc. One vol.,8vo. $3.00. 


President Porter’s book has a wider scope than most 
similar treatises have allowed themselves, but the 
increased attention given of late to this study, and the 
remarkable quickening of thought consequent upon 
the publication, by several very able writers, of views 
more or less at variance with the long-established 
principles of moral science, have rendered necessary 

a fuller and more complete discussion of a number of 
top lcs. In every respect President Porter’s work is 
abreast of the time, and it leaves no controverted 
point event {Bend for circular with “ introduc- 


tory terms,” etc. } 
From Sacred and 


EGYPT AND BABYLON. Profane Sources. 


By Grorek RAWLINSON, Professor of Ancient 
History, Oxford. One vol.,12mo. $1.50, 


Professor Rawlinson has written nothing more 
instructive and significant than this little book, > 
takes up consecutively every reference to Egypt 
Babylon in the Old Testament, illustrating and ailing 
out the Scripture accounts from profane sources. 
confirmation of the historical accuracy al the biblical 
narrative is most striking and delight: 


EVE’S DAUGHTERS ; or, Common Sense 
for Maid, Wife, and Mother. 7, 4+50% 


ARLAND, 
author of “Common Sense in the Household 
Series,” etc. One vol., 12mo. $1.50. 

“It is needful, and will be useful as coming | from a 


woman who knows what she is talking about 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 





Wlonder=Book 


thus to attract buyers and advertise the publishers’ other standard works. 


English People, 


(Macaulay, 


VERY 
BEAUTIFULLY BOUND 


AND 


ATTRACTIVE BOOKS. 


A BIBLE PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
Newton, D.D., author of “ Illustrated Rambles in 
Bible Lands,” “ Pearls from the East,” etc 
Quarto, beautifully illustrated. 





By Rev. Richard 


Price, 75 cents. 

This book will be one of the most popular and suit- 
able gift-books for a boy or girl. Dr. Newton, in this 
portrait gallery, is at home, genial and good. 

IN AFTER YEARS. A sequel to “Through the 
Winter,” by the anthor of ‘On the Way Home,” 
ete. 12mo, illustrated. Price, $1.50, 

All who have read * Through the Winter” 
come this book. 

THROUGH THE WINTER SERIES. This popular 
series will consist of “Through the Winter,” “On 
the Way Home,” and “In After Years.” 
12mo0 books ina box. Price, only #4. 


will wel- 


DIDLEY DUMPS; or, John Ellard the Newsboy. Fifth 
edition, revised and enlarged. By F. Ratchford 
Starr, M.A., author of“ What Can I Do?” (A ques- 


tion for professing Christians.) “ May I Not? or, 
Two Ways of Looking Through a Telescope,” and 
“Farm Echoes.”’ l2mo, cloth. Illustrated. 
75 cents. 


The royalty on the sale of this book is donated by the 
author to the New sboys’ Aid Society of Philadelphia. 


WEE DAVIE. By the Rev. Norman Macleod, D.D. 
New edition, with an Introductory Letter by the 
Rev. Donald Macleod, D.D., narrating the circum- 
stances in which the story was written in his 
manse. l6mo, cloth. Lilustrated. 

NUMBER THREE WINIFRED PLACE. By 
Giberne, author of “ Gwendoline.” 
Tilustrated. 306 pages. Price, $1.25. 

LEAVES FROM THE TREE OF LIFE. New edition. 
A verse of Scripture with words of comment or 
illustration for every day in the year. 
Gilt side stamps. 249 pages. 

OUR PICTURE BOOK, 1885. The four large papers, 
the Youth's World, Truth in Life, Illustrated 
Treasury of Knowledge, and Sunday Hour, for 
1884, in one volume, bound in cloth. Price, $1.00. 

SUNDAY AT HOME, 1884. The bound volume of 
this popular magazine will be ready shortly, 
Price, $3.50. 


Price 


I2mo, cloth. 


ismo, cloth. 
Price, 60 cents. 


The American 
Sunday-school Union, 


1122 Chestnut Street, Phila., or 
10 Bible House, New York. 





*,* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743 & 745 Broadway, New York. 


ABBOTT ON “THE ACTS.” 


An Wustrated Commentary for Christian Workers. 
Svo, cloth. Price, postpaid, $1.75. 

“It will rank among the best commentaries of the | 

or. Rev. Wm, M. Taylor, D.D.(Cong.) ** For quick 

rence on a minister's table, for help at family study 

for aid in the Sunday-school lesson I should commend 

this as the best book I know.’ ev. C. S. Robinson, 


D.D, (Pres.) * Convenient in form. Compact, clear 

and interesting in comment.” — Bis. Paddock (E is). 
“Students will be wise to possess themselves of this 
help.” — Bis Foster (Meth.). “I have met with 


sothing ofthe znd which, in my judgment, is so emi- | 


nently nenes the earnest Sunday-school 
teacirer in his seaneeation for teaching.” — Rev. R. R. 
Meredith (© ‘eng. ). 
of the century.” —J. H. Fay DD. (Meth.) ** The 
best commentar t. ive and inter. 

esting to me.” ary ime viend Seok PD. (Boot) “It 
ee | geeress Se the” Lay * idea ad a popular com- 


- A 8 ‘BARNES “E08. ‘Publi her: 
. . 8 s. 
New Yor Chi icago. . 





“One of the ablest commentaries | 


‘ev Books for Young People, 


j Calicott, With 36illustrations. Elegantly printed, 
| and bound in red cloth, giving in concise and easy 
| 





language all the essential facts of English history 
for young people. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


LITTLE ARTHUR’S FRANCE. On the plan 


of Little Arthur's Ne mneans, and bound in uniform 


style. 12mo. $1.2 


* Exceptionally fitted to interest and instruct young | 


people.’’— Boston Advertiser. 


HINTS TO OUR BOYS. By A. J. Symin ton, 
with an introduction by Lyman Abbott, 
Square l6mo, 75 cents. 


“No book of an equal number cf pages, outside of 
the Bible, contains wiser advice and counsel for the 
boys of America than this.” —Journal of Education. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO, 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


THEOLOGICAL BOOK STORE, 
NEW AND SECOND-HAND, 
710 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
BP SEND FOR CATALOGUE, GB 


{ 


Creat 
Work. 


UME, 
G IBB ro} N, 
GROTE, _ been deemed fabulous. 
editions. AGENTS W. a (one, only, i in each town) in all unassigned territory. 


JAMES B. MILLAR & & CO., Publishers, Oak and Pearl Sts., New York. 


_ | 
rhree 


Price, 60 cents, | 
Agnes | 


Isabella.” 


UNDER THE PHARAOHS.” 


WITH over 700 illustrations and maps. 
Seven Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World,” 

Monarchies, Chaldea, Assyria, Babylon, Media, Persia, Parthia, and The 
In three large 12mo. volumes, fine cloth, gilt tops. The BEST edition at 


“ The 


WITH fine illustrations. “ History of the Reign of Ferdinand and 
by Wo. H. Prescotr. An Illustrated Library Edition in two volumes, 
small octavo, and a cheaper edition in one large 12mo. volume. 
AMERICAN library, by one of America’s most famous historians. 


Fncient Egypt 


A book for 


The cost is only a fraction of that heretofore. 
By John Kenrick, M. A. 
edition of a standard work, costing $15, to import, but here presented in excellent 
shape (in one large 12mo. volume, 902 pages, Long Primer type), at about $1.00. 


A new 


OF HISTORY, ILLUSTRATED. Four great standard works, 
all unabridged, issued in a beautiful, almost sumptuous, imperial octavo volume, at 
a price acknowledged absurdly low (less than one-tenth Harper's price),—issued 


Containing Green’s (larger) ‘‘ History of the 
Carlyle’s ‘ o- Revolution,” Schiller’s ‘‘ Thirty Years’ War,” and Creasy’s “‘ Fifteen Decisive Battles.” 

and a large catalogue of other standard historical and classical works, issued in 
style to please the most exacting, at prices that a few years ago would have 
Call at once on your Book-seller and ask to see our 





IMPORTANT NEW TEXT-BOOKS 


tea 8 HYGIENIC PHYSIOLOGY. 

With special reference to Alcohol and Narcotics. 
Indorsed by the W. C. T. U. of the U Com- 
plete, #1. Abridged, @eente, 


I. 
BARNES’ GENERAL HISTORY 


+, _ Of Ancient, Modern, and Medizval Peoples. By the 


author of Barnes’ “ Brief History ’ 
profuse maps and illustrations. 
Itt. 
BARDEEN’S COMPLETE RHETORIC. 
Sentence-making, Composition, Letter-Writing, The 


Essay, Oratory, Poetry. $1.50, Sentence-making 
(separate), 60 cents. 


Series. With 
60. 


BARNES’ NEW NATIONAL READERS 
Five numbers. Educationally and Mechanically a 
| great advance, 20. 35, 50, 70, and 90 cents. 

| Vv. 

WORMAN’S FIRST SPANISH BOOK. 


By the Natural Method. Immediate proficiency. 
40 cents. 
Vi. 


TEMPERANCE PHYSIOLOGY. 
Prepared for Common Sohools under the direction of 
rs. Mary H. Hunt, Superintendent ofthe De —— 
ment of Scientific Instruction, W.C.T. U. cts. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
111 and 113 William St., New York. 


HARMONIC ARRANGEMENT 


OF THE 


ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 


By GEORGE W. CLARK, D.D. 
PRICE, $1.25. 
This is not a commentary , but a Harmony, and the 
work has been received with great favor. 


‘ For pastors, Sunday-school teachers, and all bibli- 
ail scholars, it’ will be found a valuable friend and 
ally.”—C hristian Secretary. 

“ The author does his work in the most careful and 
eee ious manner,’’— National Baptist. 

* We know of no work which so thoroughly and sys- 
te matleniie brings to notice the points o agreement 
between the Acts and the Epistles of Paul and Peter.” 
—S. S. Superintendent. 

“We think it a most excellent book.” 
Teacher. 


American Baptist Publication Society, 


1420 Chestnat St., PHILADELPHIA; 
256, Ww ashington Street, and 10 Tremont Temple, 
BOSTON; 9 Murray Street, NEW YORK; 151 
_ st. tow Ay enue, C ICAGO; 1109 Olive Street, 
§ LOU 


WIDE AWAKE IN SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


A Massachusetts Sunday-school teacher 
writes: “I have all the numbers of Wide- 





— Normai 











Awake for 1884, and have given them a very 
| careful perusal, and I consider it one of the 
very best magazines published for young peo- 
ple, and for older ones too, as it contains 
many articles that cannot fail to interest and 
instruct them. I have formed a club among 
my Sunday-school scholars, and they will 
subscribe for the Wide-Awuke, and largely 
depend upon the good practical suggestions 
and advice found in its columns to aid and 
help them in their line of study and reading 
for the winter.” 

Wide-Awake is $3.00 a year; 


published in it monthly. 
Address D. Lornrop & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
PER VOLUME WILL BE PAID FOR 
certain first editions of Hawthorne, Poe, 
Whittier, and other authors. For list ad- 
dress BOOK BUYER, P. O. Box 3766, New York. 


Publishers, 


Promise Bok 22 


01s 











NEW STORIES BY EMMA MARSHALL. 


In the East Country 


WITH SIR THOMAS BROWNE, KT. 
Physician and Philosopher of the City of Norwich. 
12mo, 414 pages. Vith illustrations. $1.25 


Mrs. Willoughby’s Octave 


A BRIGHT STORY OF EIGHT CHILDREN. 
12mo, 350 pages. With illustrations. $1.25 
*,* Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 
39 West 23d St., New York. 


1885. DO NOT DELAY ORDER. Price, 50c. 


International §.$. Lesson Daily Calendar 


No Sunday-school worker can afford to do without it. 
Block farm, 365 leaves, on a Beautiful Chromo Card. 
Seven different ——— a each week. Ask 
bookseller for it, or addr 

AMES ARNOLD, Publisher, Philadelphia. 

“ Associates ony duties with sacred privileges.” — 
BisHoP WARR 

“Tt ought to “contribute not a little to lesson study 
at home.” —THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 

Owing to lateness of season, special price 
for quantities. 


SIMPLE, EXPEDITIOUS, CONVENIENT. 
HUBBELL’S LIBRARY REGISTER 
FOR THE 
USE OF SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
QUARTO. $1.25. 


T. ¥. CROWELL & CO., 
13 Astor t Place, New York. 











EVERYBODY'S PAPER. 


An illustrated gospel paper, established 
fifteen years ago, by D. L. Moody, and used in 


| thousands of homes and Sunday-schools in 





The Young |’ 
Folks’ Chautauqua Course of Readings is | 





the United States with great acceptance. 
Sample copy free. Address 


D. R. NIVER, 


ALBANY, WN. Y. 


a@ THREE MON’ THS FOR TEN CENTS. “68 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE. 


Published Monthly at One Dollar a Vear Fach 
number contains about 25 EXCELLENT PORTRAITS 
and comprehensive biographical sketches of notable 
“Men and Women of the sel 1 Tointroduce it, will 
be sent 3 MONTHS fer Ten I-cent stam 

__L, KLOpsce KLorscr & Ct & Co., Publishers. 92 White St., Ry. » A 


ANTHONY 
Traps Traps for the Young. &astocw. 
John B. Gough: “ It will provea mens valuable help 
toall who exercise any influence over the youth of our 
land, whether parents, guardians, or teachers, by fur- 
nishing them with these reliable and undeniable facts 
in reference to the snares set for the feet of the un- 
wary.” A very saquemsve book for teachers. $1. 90. 
Fu? VK & WAGN ‘ALLS, 10 and 12 Dey Street, N. 


BOOK FOR SU NDA Y-SCHOOLS. 


Send for our list. GOODENOUGH 
Ord our Sunday-school Supplies, and save money. 
jer \ cis 








& WOGLOM, 122 Nassau St., N. Y. 
Vv ARD & DRu MMOND, 116 Nassau St. 


S* ND FOR Catalogue of Publications of The Na- 
tional School of Elocution and Oratory, Philad’a. 


YHE BEST SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS. 
Send for HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S List. 


T. ¥. CROWELL & CO., Fuvlion,, Yar" 
JRESSENSE greatest work, ** A Study ¢ Origins,” 
i Price, $1.50. Jas. Pott & Co., Pub., New York. 


PUBLICATIONS of American Tract Soc’ iety, at 150 
I Nassau St., New York, and 1512 Chestnut St., Phila. 


S"nivat, «school L abrary Books. Send to D. R 
VER » Albany % ? , for catalogue. 


Send to H. H. Carter, mae holesale stationer, 3 Beaco! on. 
St,, Boston, for samples of cards, paper and envelopes, 
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W@ianamaker’s. 


PHILADELPHIA, January 5, 1885. 





We are going to sell a 
half-million of goods, more 
or less, for a good deal less 
than cost. 

Several reasons prompt us 
besides the desire to keep 
things moving at a time 
when nothing but money 
will move them. 

We have the goods, the 
room, the people; expenses 
are going on. We can 
afford some loss rather than 
let trade drop. The heavy 
trade of the past three 
months has broken some of 
the stocks severely. It isn't 
aloss to sell fragments of 
stocks at a loss; but we are 
talking about more than 
fragments; we are going to 
pick out somewhere near a 
quarter of the store, and sell 
it this month for what it will 
bring. At the end of the 
month, when another sort of 
trade begins, we shall have 
the money to buy the things 
that then begin to be wanted, 
the room to put them in, 
and. time and attention for 
business, 

We shall pick out what- 
ever we can best let go, of 
course; but things that be- 
long to the weather and time 
of year: timeliest things; 
things; January 
things; things of all the year 
and every year. 

We do not know a fiftieth 
part of the news to begin 
with. It will have to develop 
from day to day. We shall 
give it as fast as we can, as 
We shall 
need to give it the fuller, be- 
cause of the slight we seem 
to put upon things by the 
very fact of letting them go 
at a loss 


movable 


full as we can. 


We take a single subject 
to-day: ladies’ Over-gar- 
ments, not including furs. 

We shall go through the 
store, clear out every sort of 


goods; and our method all 





through will be about the 
same as our method to-day. 


You needn’t wait for the 
news. We shall print as 


fast as we can; but the 
news'll be faster. 





Ladies’ over-garments of 
all sorts, except furs, includ- 
ing those trimmed with fur. 
The list includes, perhaps, 
half the stock. The other 
half remains as it was. 

Plain cloth coats of various 
styles and colors to be sold 
for $3; not new or fine, sub- 
stantial. 

Beaver coats, black and 
colored, trimmed with plush, 
to be sold for $4; not new; 
fair. 

Stockinet coats, $5. Plain 
black and heavy. 

Braided stockinet coats, 
black and colored, to be sold 
for $7.50 and $10; extra- 
ordinary for quality, ornate 
in style. 

Black beaver dolmans 
trimmed with astrakhan, $6, 
$8 andg1o. The same with 
elaborate braided trimming, 
$15 and f20. The cloth of 
the $6 dolman is fine enough 
to be decent. The others 
are finer and prettier and 
more substantial. The mean- 
est of them is an excellent 
garment. 

Tricot dolmans, black and 
colored, trimmed with fur, 
$20 and $25. The cloth is 
heavy and fine; the colored 
brown and blue and green, 
are put at the lower price, 

Newmarkets of many 
cloths, $5 and $7. Some are 
better than others ; some are 
prettier than others ; perhaps 
the prettier ones are not the 
best; and possibly some of 
the best may be at the lower 
price. 

Newmarkets, brown bea- 
ver, $10; of Berlin twill, fur- 
trimmed, $12; of black stock- 
inet, $15. 

Seal-cloth coats, ¢20 to 
$55. Some of the finest and 
richest cloth. 

Ottoman-silk dolmans 
trimmed with fur, $35; 
braided, $35 and ¢50. _Sicil- 
ian dolmans trimmed with 
fur, $25 andg¢30. © Matelassé 
dolmans trimmed with fur, 
$40. 

Russian circulars of sici- 
lian trimmed with fur, ¢15, 
$18 and $35. 

Foreign silk wraps of a 
hundred styles; long and 
short; velvet, brocade, 
beaded, plush; black and 
colored; trimmed with fur, 
feathers, chenille, etc. The 
same as advertised a week 
or two ago; the same as for 








PLANS FOR 1885. 


It is intended that every subscriber to The Sunday School Times shall really be the gainer 
by taking the paper. To that end, no effort is spared to bring into its columns the most 
helpful matter. While no announcement made at the beginning of a year can well be more 
than a partial one, the subscribers have a right to know something as to what may be 
expected. The outlook as here presented will, it is believed, be a gratifying one to those 
who are to have a share in the good things secured. 





The Critical Notes will be furnished, week by week, during the year, for the Old Testa- 
ment Lessons, by PROFESSOR WILLIAM HENRY GREEN, of Princeton, Chairman of the Old 
Testament Company of American Revisers; and for the New Testament Lessons, by EX- 
PRESIDENT THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, of Yale College, Chairman of the New Testament 
Company of American Revisers. 


On each Lesson practical papers will be given by distinguished writers. The REV. DR. 
JOHN A. BROADUS, of Louisville, President of the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
will prepare such notes for the first quarter of the year; the REV. DR. DANIEL CURRY, of 
New York, Editor of the Methodist Quarterly Review, for the second quarter ; the REV. DR. 
WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, of the Broadway Tabernacle Congregational Church, New York, for 
the third quarter; and the REV. DR. CHARLES S. ROBINSON, of the Memorial Presbyte- 
rian Church, New York, for the fourth quarter. 


The lesson pages will also contain their usual variety of helpful matter, including th 
popular “ Illustrative Applications,” by DR. TRUMBULL ; “ Teaching Hints,” by REV. A. F 
SCHAUFFLER;; “Hints for the Primary Teacher,” by FAITH LATIMER; “Question Hints,” 
by MISS ANNA T. PEARCE; “ Oriental Lesson-Lights,” “ Blackboard Hints,” etc. 

In addition to the regular lesson matter of the paper, it has been the custom of The Sun- 
day School Times to give to its readers each year a series of side-light lesson articles. The 
writers of these articles are selected with reference to their special fitness to treat the subjects 
assigned them. Many distinguished scholars, upon both sides of the ocean, some of whose 
names rarely appear as contributors to either foreign or American periodicals, are to give the 
readers of The Sunday School Times the benefit of their skill and learning. 


The following articles, for the first six months of 1885, have already been secured, and 
farther announcements will be made at a later day. 


FOR THE FIRST SIX MONTHS: 


By PROFESSOR ADOLF HARNACK, of Giessen, | By PROFESSOR MILTON S. TERRY, of Garrett Bib- 











Germany :—Early Christianity in Asia Minor. 


By PROFESSOR A. H. SAYCE, of Queen's College, 
Oxford, England :—The Troas of Paul. 


By the REV. DR. HUGH MACMILLAN. of Greenock, 
Scotland :—Christian Growth. 


Jerusalem. 


—Traces of Early Christianity in Cyprus. 


By BISHOP A. W. THOROLD, of Rochester, Eng- 
land :—The Mind which was in Christ Jesus. 


By BISHOP H. COTTERILL, of Edinburgh, Scot- 
land :—Christ’s Wider Work for the World, 


The Bible in Christian Lands. 


By DR. EDMUND de PRESSENSE, of Paris :—The 
Priesthood of Christ. 


By PRESIDENT JAMES McCOSH, Princeton Col- 
lege :—Paul in His Intellectual Characteristics. 


Philadelphia :—Woman’s Placein the Early Church. 


By the REV. DR. A. J. GORDON, of Boston :— 
“Mnason of Cyprus.” 


By BISHOP JOHN F. HURST, of the Methodist 


Early Church, 


lege:—Paul’s Sacrifice in the Temple. 





double the present prices 
ever since the season began. 





And thus the whole stock 
Is going to be sifted. 


Joun Wanamaker. 


Jhestuut, Thirteenth and M 
end Oitv-hall square tet tees, 


* acy ¥ Marvel of § “Scripture Biography. 


UFEIND EPISTLES OF ST PAUL 


By Conybeare and Howson. 
12mo, Illustrated Edition.................... $1.50 
“ ae Edition... ebaesessae Be 


| » A CR6 WE LL & Cc .. 
13 Aster Re e, - - New York. 


The Atonement for Sin and Sickness. 
| The most comprehensive and helpful book on faith- 
healing published. Send stamp for full circular, with 
contents, to the author, 


5 Caper. R. KELSO CARTER, CHESTER, Pa. 
| LET EVERY YOUNG MAN READ 
| “Infidel Objections, Considered and Refuted.”’ 


12mo, cloth, 276 pages, price, $1.25. 
| THOS. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N.Y 























By the REV. NEWMAN HALL, of London :—Paul in | 


By the REV. DR. M. D. KALOPATHAKES, of Greece : 


By BISHOP W. P. WALSH, of Ossory, Ireland :— | 


By the REV. DR. GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, of 


Episcopal Church :—The Imperial Power and the | 


By PROFESSOR GEORGE P. FISHER, of Yale Col- | 


lical Institute :—The Sanhedrin and its Parties. 

| By PROFESSOR W. C. MOREY, of Rochester Theo- 
| logical Seminary :—A Roman Provincial Trial. 

| By the REV. DR. LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON, of 
Philadelphia :—The story of Felix and Drusilla. 

By BISHOP H. W. WARREN, of the Methodist 
| Episcopal Church :—“ Righteousness, Temperance, 
and Judgment to Come.” 

By PROFESSOR GEORGE P. SCHODDE, of Capitol 
| University :— Righteousness under the Old Cove- 

nant. 
| By PRESIDENT ALVAH HOVEY, of Newton Theo- 
logical Seminary :—The Jewish Colony at Rome. 

By PROFESSOR JAMES STRONG, of Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary :—Paul at Rome. 
By the REV. OR. J. M. BUCKLEY, editor of The 

Christian Advocate :—Paul in Dialectics, 
| By PRESIDENT E. G. ROBINSON, of Brown Uni- 
| versity :—The Principle of Christian Obedience. 

By PRESIDENT THOMAS CHASE. of Haverford 

College :—The Bounds of Christian Content. 

By PROFESSOR FRANCIS L. PATTON, of Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary :—The Excellence of the 

Christian Dispensation. 


By PROFESSOR S. T. LOWRIE, of New Jersey :— 
| Who Wrote Hebrews? 


By PROFESSOR AUSTIN PHELPS, of Andover 
| Theological Seminary :—Constancy in Prayer. 


For terms of subscription, see column headed “ Publisher's Department.” 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
i Chestnut Brett, eMiladelphia, Pa. 








“An Entirely New Map 


Of the Entire 


Travels of St. Paul. 


By Prof. H. S. Osborn, LL.D. 


Ready Jan. 16. Prepared from new materials, in- 
cluding some from Prof. Osborn’s surveys in the 
eceetantan, and those of the French, Russian, and 

nglish, and correcting various errors, including 
ann th and Grove’s and others. With all recent dis- 
coveries, ruins, population, etc., and colored lines of 
the various.apostles. Full-particulars on addressing 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CoO., 
OXFORD, OHIO. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION 
1s THE 
CHEAPEST AND MOST RELIABLE 
PUBLISHING HOUSE ror 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 
PAPERS, PERIODICALS, 
and all Sunday-schooil Supplies. 
ws mens Of papers aud catalogues sent free on 
application. 
1122 Chestnut Street, Puadsiphie. 
eb BS An, TI 10 Bible | House. New York. 
‘UNDAY-SCHOOL SUPPLLES of all 1 kinds. 


\ Send for a Catalogue. PEKKINPINE & HIG- 
GINS, 914 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Penn. 


PHONETIC SHORTHAND Pats EMiGn. 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL Times Publist@i Wedlihy 
at the following rates, which Include postage. 

From 1 to 4 copies, one year. ceceterstetsecereefiae00 Cath, 
5 to 9 copies soccsere oOo 

“ 10 to 19 copies sescscasustpestercascges aE. 3°" 

“  Weoptes or over Lo 

Three or six months at the same proportionate re 
To the peraon forming aciub of efthet grade, att 
regular rates, one additional copy free. 

The pape rs for a club will be sent either to the Indl- 
vidual addresses of the menibers, or in a package to 
one address, according to the preference of subscrib- 
ers, The pers for a club showld all go to one poat- 
office, althoagh in cases where a portion of the 
teachers of a school get their mall matter from one 

ost-oflice, and others in the same school get theirs 


om another, the papers will be sent accord nay. 
Different schools are not to unite in the forml f-) 
club, but each school should have ite own 
whatever price the number of copies taken en tles ing 

Additions may be made at any timé to a club—sacoh 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the claob as orminally ordered, each sabecriver 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 
paper. 

The papers for a club, whether going in a es e to 
one address, of sent separately to the mem the 


club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the sub- 
scription. 


The yellow label on each paper sent fo single (not club) 
subscribers shows up to what date the paper haa been 
paid for. If the pibttsher dota not by thn date recette 
a request from the subacriber that the paper be ge 9 
tinued, he will continue to send it Pre pee r 
however, be stopped at any time thereafter. ¥ the ‘a 
scriber a0 desires, and remits the amount due for the 
time that he has received tt, The papers for a club wit 
be stopped at once on the expiration of the club eubscrip- 
tion, unless a renewal for the same ia received, 

Subseriptidns wil be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates. 


Subseribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has beeu sent, All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

Ifa club stibscription is renewed by some other 
son than the one who sent the previous subscriptio on, 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last year by ies pioeadunss 

FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS. By a new plan, 
the smaller schools, which, om account of having bat 
few teachers, cannot form large clubs, have the bene- 
fit of the very lowest rate. It provides that when 
the entire force of teachers tn any school is (ess tran 
twenty, the club rate to such school shall be $1.00 per 
copy, On condition that the order for the papers be 
accompanied bya statement that the number of copies 
ordered in the club is not less than the full number of 
teachers In the school. This does not = \~ wag 
teacher must actually be a subseriber, 5 ee 
number of copies ordered must not be Nea ines 
fullnumber of teachers. Persons who are not teach- 
ers, may be asked te join the club, in ordér t© seeure 
the required number. Any number of copies in excess 
of the required number, may be subscri for at the 
same rate, Teachers belonging to the same household 
may be counted as ONK in making such a statement of 
the number of teachers in a school. For example: If 
there are seven teachers in a school, two of whom 
belong to one honsehold, and three to another, the 
club subscription need not be for more than four 
copies, in order to secure the low rate. 

An extracopy cannot be given to one who forms a 
club op this plan “ for the smaller schools.” 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper, to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
free upon application 

Ifa more thorough examination of the paper is de- 
sired than can be had through ver specimen 
copies of asingle issue, the publisher will send (in a 
package to one address) any number of copies each 
week, for four weeks only, at the rate of eight eents 
per copy. Ten copies, for instance, would thas cost 
eighty cents for four weeks. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Rchool 
London, E. ©. Reg ong — American Stund ool 
mes, post free, for a to any address 
Britain, for ten shillings pre pre aid. The os ged Mill be be 
sold by all the principal newsdealers, pr twopenoe. 
JOHN D, WATTLES, Publisher, 
J Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
P. 0. 2D. Bex 15: 
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PATTERNS, 1328 designs. Shows each de- 
> entire, Price lic, The biggest Catal od 
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Kensington Painting. STA aNGS AU, IL he NOT RUB. 
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TO EMBROIDER CRAZY QUILTS 


get Br ainerd and Armstfong’s factory ends called 
Waste'’ Embroidery—seld at less than half price. 
40 cents will buy what would cost One Dollar in 
skeins, all good silk and beautiful @olors, in pieces 
from one to thrée yards long. Send 40 cents in 
stamps Or postal pete to 
The BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 


621 Market St., rat NEw TOR Pa. 
_ Also, 469 BROADWAY NE ORK. 





1RCES FOR PACH WORK. 75 
nee: mene cx. arent. of elegant 
Silks and * + es. # full yard. 
Sent, po- ae or $1. The best as 
sorted one dollar package put up. 
We bave a set of 35 Pasterns “for 0 ponte the 
silk pieces, consisting of Birds Butter ies, Beetles, 


Spiders and Webs,Fans, Kate Gfeénaway Figures, etc. 
rhey can be instantly stam ped upon the silk and then 

outlined, embroidered, or painted. Price for the set, 
with material for transferring, @@c. A) the above, 
$1.50. Address J. L. P 


BRIGGS’ TRANSFER PATTERNS. 


PATTERNS for Kensington and Outline Embroidery, | 


Kensington Painting, Braiding Patterns, Alpha- 
bets, ete. 
pattern tfansfers it to the material. We have ovér 

400 designs of these patterns, and fill orders by mail. 
New Price List and Sample Pattern for 6c. Complete 
Catalogue, 196-page cloth bound book, containing over 
ete) > sieee hp 2 % cents. 
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Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been rémoved. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is thereforc fur more eeonomi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


GIVEN AND TAKEN. 
[John Greenleaf Whittier, in The Independent. ] 


Smoothing soft the nestling head 
Of a maiden fancy-led, 
Thus a grave-eyed woman said : 


* Richest gifts are those we make, 
Dearer than the love we take 
That we give for love’s own sake. 


‘Well I know the heart’s unrest ; 
Mire has been the common quest 
To be loved and therefore blest. 


“ Favors tindeserved were mine ; 
At my feet as on a shrine 
Love has laid its gifts divine. 


“‘ Sweet the offerings seerned, and yet 
With their sweetness came regret, 
And a sense of unpaid debt. 


“Heart of mine unsatisfied, 
Was it vanity or pride 
That a deeper joy denied ? 


“Hands that ope but to receive 
Empty close; they only live 
Richly who can richly give. 


“Still,” she sighed, with moistening eyes, 
“ Love is sweet in any guise ; 
But ity best iy sacrifice ! 


“He who, giving, dees not crave, 
Likest is to Him who gave 
Life itself the loved t save. 


“ Love that self-forgetful gives 
Sows surprise of ripened sheaves, 
Late or soon its own receives. 


HOUR AMONG THE 
TRAPPIST MONKS. 
{Surgeou-General H. L, Cowen, in Good Words. } 


The chapter house answers the double 
purpose of a hail for meetings and of a 
reading-room. ‘he chapter assembles 
daily at 5 A. M.—the fathers in their white 
gowns, the brethren in their brown ones— 
in order to discuss any matter, temporal 
or spiritual, interesting to the general 
community. When the secular business 
of the day has been gone through, the ab- 
bot says, “ Let us speak conceruigg our 
rules,” implying that any derelictions 
whieh may have occurred during the past 
twenty-four hours are to be considered. 
Then all the monks in suceession, as they 
may have occasion, accuse themselves of 
any neglect, even the most trivial. One 
may say, “ Reverend father,” addressing 
the abbot, accidentally dropped my 
tools when working;” another, “I did 
not bow low enough when Brother Joseph 
passed me; ” a third, “ I saw that Brother 
Antony carried a load that was too heavy, 
and I did not assist him.” 

But if any brother may have omitted to 
mention derelictions of which he himself 
Wis not aware, it then devolves upon his 
companions, with the view of maintaining 
rules, on the observance of which the 
happiness of all is concerned, to state to 
the abbot what those faults may have 
been: For instance, one will say,‘ When 
Brother Simeon comes to the chapter, he 
sometimes forgets to make the sign for 
| the brethren who stood up on his arrival 
| to sit down again, and yesterday Brother 
| Peter remained standing for one hour, 
until another brother came in and made 
the sigh to be seated.” Thus warned, 
| Brother Simeon arises and kisses the in- 
forinant, thanking him in this way for 
kindly reproving him. 

The Trappist is bound to make the ab- 
bot acquainted at once witheverything that 
occurs within the precinct of the monas- 
tery, and minutie of the most trifling 
nature must be reported without delay. 
To the same ear, must also be communi- 
| cated those confessions in which per- 
sonal feelings—even against himself—are 
concerned. To quote a single instance. It 
once so happened that a brother of Le 

Port du Salut took a dislike to Dom. H. 
| M., the abbot, and came to tell him of it. 

‘Reverend father, I am very un- 
happy.” 

‘Why so, brother?” 

“Reverend father, I cannot bear the 
sight of you.” 

“Why so?” 

“TI do not know; but when I see you, I 
feel hatred towards you, and it destroys 
my peace of mind.’ 

“Tt is a temptation as bad, but not 
| worse, than any other,” replied the abbot; 
|“ bear it patiently ; do not heed it; and 
whenever you feel it again, come at once 
and tell me, and especially warn me if I 
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“A timely and valuable work. The author is Mr. nishes convenient and useful statistics of republican 
Eugene V. Smalley, a well-known journalist. The victories. The salvation of the Republican party lies 
volume should be widely read, and its extreme cheap- in the thinking voter. Let the masses inform them- 
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Hon. OP LFF, paherchertes, N. H. 

Rev ares a Lake City, Minn. 

Dr. = K. BU CRIN, Mystic Pridee. Conn. . 

mporters’ and ers’ Nationa! Bank, New Yor! 

irst Naticnal Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 

re Congregationalist, Boston. WwW. ¥. Observer. 

All are pleased with my investments. Cir- 

cular, with full informtion, references, letter from 
thi 


old customers, and s New Map ef Dakota, sent 
tree on application. i 8 paper.® Address 
E. =2 GATESS=* 

HOOK & HASTINCS, 
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Easiest 2 ehicle made 








Rides as easy with one per 
Capacity, from 6 to 8 | somaswithiwe —_ BOSTON, MASS., 
[52 cam meen le m andshorten accordin ngtothe weight they Builders of the Grand Organs in Tremont Temple, 
pense ¥ ca - Equaliy well adapted to rough countr} Boston; Plymouth Church, Brooklyn; Musie Hall, 
@@” For circulars, address roads and fine drives of cities. snafactured ane Cincinnati; Chureh of the Holy Communion, Phila 


old by gil the leoding C erriage uilders end 
tors. . Meary Timken, Patentee, Si / louis. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES. 


delphia; and of over 1,200 


CHURCH ORGANS 


for every part of the oountry. We invite attention to 
our new styles of PARLOR ORGANS, at trom §500 to 
$1,000, and u wards. 


JAMES L. aia 


CRA 


for 
os Philadelphia 














AND TRICYCLES MUSIC COMMITTEES, ORGANISTS, and others, 
= “4 are invited to apply to us direct for all information 
For Basiness, Exercisé and Pleasure connected with oar art. DESCRIPTIVE CLRCU- 
New Illustrated (36 page) Cata- LARS and specifications flirnished on application, 


Second-hand Organs for sale at low prices. 


KNA 


ORTES. 


~ logue sent for stamp. 
THE POPE M’F°G CO., 
WS Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


| . , ’ 

Tram = BARNES 
.% oot and Steam 
| ower achinery. 
| eee lete outfits for Actual 
| tin . orkshop Business, Lathes 
Bfor Wood or Metal. Circular 
Saws, Scroll Saws, Formers, 
Mortisers, Tenoners, ete, 
etc. Machines on it 
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PIANOF 


UNEQUAL 


Tone, Touch Workmanship and Durability. 


WILLIAM MNABE & Co. 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 





Established 1968. 






WwW. F & 
Ne. 348 Baby St. 


BEST TRUSS EVER USED 


Improved ELASTIC 
TRUSS. Worn nigh 


Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


| AMAGICLANTERN T 
ELECTRIC ENGINE 
MUSICAL BOX 





KEYSTOWE stoneW orks 


SICA 
or STEAM ENGINE 


Work + band or winde to order ind day. Sent by mail For particulars how to SECUa&E ONE and Mam 
JOSEPH 3" LLER & BRO. Manufacturers everywhere. Write for moth Catal< ao tM aio ont rasand Or 
ce and Satesroom : 1708 & 1710 Ridge Avenue full descriptive circulars Ny fie Oe RBM ae Nove tle. 
a... 1211 & 1213 Spring Garden Street. Philadelphia. . Ad AR AC it ORG AN, 


Of the bev gr tm ae moet beautifal designs, and all other Slate 





to the 


N.Y. Elastic Truss Co., 
744 Broadway, New York. 
SAVE YOUR EYES %:.\ycue=e" 


stad. DURHAM SYSTEM (arrow 
joint): need at PULLMAN, 


Rote a. PLUMBING 
BERT BOCRING TS TES WOR er cciren LU Pamphlet free. DU & HM 


ENN ROOFING Co., @ So. Second St., Phila., | | House DRaINaGE Co. tal bas t 42d St., New York. 


Send for Iiustrated Catalogue and Price- List delp a. JO LAN’! Nes 











In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
eérning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the advertiser, 
by stating that you saw the advertisement in Tre 


| Sunday School Times. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


[ January 10, » 1886. 








COMPARATIVE WORTH 


AMAZON (Alun powderr)*.. =i 7 7 _ 7___ Ts 
CLEVELAND Sshort w+.;oz, rrr 


PIONEER (San Francisco)... 


CZAB..---- 


DR. PRICEP’S..-.- 
SNOW FLAKE (Groft’s).... 


LEWIS’...........-------§ 
PEARL (Andrews & Co.)...... 


HECKER’S...- 


GILLET’S.... --- 


ANDREWS4&CO.“Regal” aa 


Milwaukee, (Contains Alum. ) 


BULK (Powder sold loose). ... 


RUMFORD’S, when not fresh 


Reports of Government Chemists as to Purity and Wholesomeness 
of the Royal Baking Powder. 


I have tested a package of Royal Baking Powder, which I purchased in the open market, and find it composed of 
It is a cream of tartar powder of a high degree of merit, and does not contain either 


pure and wholesome ingredients. 


alum, or phosphates, or other injurious substances. 


It is a scientific fact that the Royal Baking Powder is absolutely pure. 


The Royal Baking Powder has been used in my family for many years, and this practical test, as well as the 
chemical tests to which I have submitted it, prove it perfectly healthful, of uniform, exeellent quality, and free from 
Wa. MoMorrrig, E. M., Ph. D. 


any deleterious substance. 


I have examined a package of Royal Baking nesim sinitenth ~ onan in the market. 


from alum, terra alba, or other injurious substance. 


I have examined a sample of Royal Baking Powder, and find no injurious substanee nor any adulteration. 


Hunry Moron, Ph. D., President of Stevens Institute of Technology. 


materials comprising the powder are pure, and the proportions quite accurate. 


The Royal Baking Powder received the highest award over all competitors at the Vienna World’s Exposition, 1873 ; 
at the Centennial, Philadelphia, 1876; at the Ameriean Institute, New York, and at State Fairs throughout the country. 


No other article of human food has ever received such high, emphatic, and universal indorsement from eminent 


L. F. BarTuLett, Maine State Assayer and Chemist. 





chemists, physicians, scientists, and boards of health all over the world. 


Nors.—The above D1aGRam illustrates the comparative worth of various Baking Powders as shown by the chemical 
A pound can of each powder was taken, the total leavening 
power or volume in each can caloulated, the result being as indicated. This practical test for worth only proves what 
every observant consumer of the Royal Baking Powder knows by practical experience, that, while it costs a few cents 
per pound more than ordinary kinds, it is far more economical, besides affording the advantage of better work. A 
single trial of the Royal Baking Powder will convince any fair minded person of these facts. 


analyses and experiments made by 


* While the Diagram shows some of the Alum powders to be of a Neer degree of strength than other 
below them, it is not to be taken as indicating that:they have any value. 


ae to be avoided as dangerous. 


~ New Sunday S School Songs. | 


OYFUL LAYS = 


ONTAINS NOT ONLY THE NEWEST BUT 
THE BEST SONGS ISSUED THIS SEASON. 
Price, $80.00 per 100 Copies, In Board Covers. 
HUNDREDS OF SCHOOLS 


jave adopted JoyruL Lays, and are delighted. 


We publish a large line ot Popular Singing Books for 
Sunday-schools, Singing schools, Gospel meetings. 
Choirs, etc., etc, 


A full catalogue and specimen pages sent free on 
request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York, 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 


O! RE! Mi! FA! SOL! LA! Si! DO! 
Why pay exorbitant prices for sheet music, when 


youcan getail the latesto om positions, both — 
and instrumental, at5 cts.acopy? By mail 


cts. All operas, songs, duets, quartets for aan. 
banjo, guitar, cornet, and v iolin, Send Bt RY. for 
catalogue. Post PuB, Co.,21 Beekman St, 









Newest, Baronrest and Beer Book for Sunday 
Schools in the market, Is BRIM FULL OF GEMs. 


THE FIRESIDE FRIEND PUB, CO., 





The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworth: 






Prof. Schedler. 


OF BAKING POWDERS. 


ROYAL (adsoiutety Pure).. 
GRANT'S (Alum Powder) * 

RUMFORD’S, when fresh.. 
HANFORD’S, when fresh.... 
REDHEAD’S ..... 
CHARM (Alum Powder) *... 

















alum powders, no matter how 
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E. G. Loves, Ph. D. 


H. A. Mort, Ph. D. 


I find it entirely free 


The 


wders ranked 
their strength. 











HOLY VOICES. 


LORENZ ond 1SALA MBALTZEI 


cover. % cents single cepy b 
per dozen by mail, post pa: A 

press charges uinpat i 
Aptnmmt 


For sale by book 


FREE! 


SPECIMEN PAGES OF THE 


- NEW MUSICAL CURRICULUM 


By George F. R 
Tus Best PIANO INSTRUCTOR. — BLISHED BY 


mall, postpaid; 
per dozen by express, 
per hundred by express. 





JOHN CHUROH & OO., Cincinnati, O. 






NEW S. S. MUSIC BOOK BY ASA HULL, 
Price, 35 cents; $3.60 per dozen. 
ASA HU LL, 240 Fearth Ave., New ¥ ork,N. Y. 


OUR SABBATH HOME! LeCw Lie 


One copy mailed 35c. J Hoop, Wis Arch St., Phila 


Bible Correspondence School. +e ‘reales, 


J. A. WORDEN, 1334 Chestnut 6t., Phen 


-cent sD PU for Odor agheld, Ohic WwW HEN you wantanice Iron Fence or good Fer 


Pump, write to Mast, Foos & Co., Springfield, rn 


the publishes will refund to 


address. 
woes SHUEY, Publisher, Dayten, 0. 


| 











| Betmary Class of the Church of the Messiah, 
Phila., by its superintendent, Mr. Hart, for the 
year 1885, and they are pl on sale at request 
of friends. To those interested in this im- 
portant department of the Sunday-school, attention is 
y ae on emblems in the belief that 
into schools will create a 


aoe WILLIAM H. 
42 Chestnut St, iiadelphia. Pa. 
P. oneal ith appropriate mont ts, printed 
on these designs, also Or aale at $1.80 per I 








BRIDGETON, N. J. 


pared for 


SCHOOL AGENCY 


J. W.SCHERM ERHORN & CO.,7 East Mth St.. 


__ EDUCATIONAL. 
I L AIRSVIL LE (Pa L ADIES’ SEMI- 
NARY. Rev. 'l SWING, Pt ipal 
YVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC W ILL GET 
4 valuable informatio “ free in the new Illustrated 
Calendar. Address E, Tourecrr, Boston 


WEST JERSEY ACADEMY, 


Principal C. Allen, B.A 


 RUCBY ACADEMY, 


1415 Lecust St., Philadelphia. Students pre 
business or for high standing in College. 


Home 


West Chestnut Street Institute, ...23°%7 


Young Ladies and Little Girls. Twelfth year begins 
Sept. 17, at 4035 Chestnut St., West Philadelphia, For 
circulars address the Prin., Mrs. J. A. BOGARDUS. 


A Boarding School for Girls, Beth- 
Bishopthorpe lehem, Penna. Prepares for Welles- 
ley, Vassar, and Smith colleges. 
Wellesley on our certificate. 
catalogues please apply to Miss F. 


STAMMERING CURED 


Stndents received at 
Reopens Sept. 17. For 
+ WALSH. Prin. 





RESULTS PERMANENT. 
Mr. George W. Childs, of the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, has seen many cases before and after treat 


ment. I also refer to the publisher of The Sunday 
School Times by permission. E. 8. JOHNSTON, 
Tnstitute, 1033 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 


Oldest ’ best 
known in 7% > 


Haig’s Exquisite 
Etchings 3 


= PETERBORO’, 
TPSALA, 
“STREET IN SEVILLE, 
and others. 
“ How Long!" New. 
“Partners,” O'Neill. 




















'Gloaming,” “Saturday 
Afternoon,” and nu 
merous attractive etch- 
ings and engravings. 
Paintingsat moderate 
prices. Mirrors, Pic- 
ture Frames. All] the 
Rogers Groups. 
Catalogues on receipt 
of stamp. 


JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 


S16 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





Caution! Some dealers recommend inferior goods 
tn order to make a larger profit. This is the original 
$3 Shoe. Beware of imitations which acknowledge their 
ewn inferiority by attempting to build upon the re puta- 
tion of the original. You cannot be sure of getting 
the genuine article unless youare careful to examine 
and see that this stamp appears plainly on the soles: 


JAMES MEANS 
$3 SHOE. 


This 2 for 
nnery Calf 


made finest 
Skin etitened with large Silk 
Machine Twist, is unequal- 
p> in Durabiitty, a ~ 
ppearance. $s ma n vari- 
ous widths to fit any 
foot. It is made with 
either broad or narrow 
tees. Made in style 
shown in cut, 
also in Congress 
and Lace. The 
quality of this 
















BUTTON 


Shoe has won for it so b- toh : chose in pi estimation 
thatit stands to-day a thout a rival. 
Wherever you live, this oe 5 an your reach: ask 
your dealer for it, ‘and if he cannot supply you with a 
good fit, send your address ye ea card to JAMES 
MEANS & C038 Lincoln Boston, Mass.- 


ee 


oo me Ua 


escripons It contains iioentianones om, 
— —— ions for ctions for, planting ‘all 


_OM. FERRY &CO.SSgRorr 
THE AT AITCKCOCK LAMP 


The Best Kerosene Light. All metal. 
Nochimney orglobe. Nosmoke or odor. 
Non-explosive. ones PA _aeranopen 
like gas. Adapted for all places. 

Superior for reading and sewing. 

If not found at the stores, we wil! send 
one, delivered free in U.S., for 5.50. 

Manufactured by 
HITCHCOCK LAMP CO., 
(incorporated 1873.) Watertown, N.Y 
Hon. R. P. FLOWER, Pres’t. 
Remember, this is the 
——— LAMP.” 















FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John Sty New York 


T ADY CANVA ASSERS W ANTED FOR SUB 
4 ser tions for the new magazine devoted to the 

















GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER, 


care of infants, edited by Marion Harland and Dr 
Yale Liberal terms. Address, with references, 


Ro Ppvu cop, Box 3123, New York. 


WW AN. « DAGENTS for our magnificent **Arectic 

.,*? including the **@ireely Expedition.’ 
superti> ilhstrated. Nothing likeit. Marvellous suc- 
eess. Ada: 25s B. B. Russe, Pub.,57 Cornhill, Boston, 


id, however, an advertisement of a party pot in good stuuding be inadvertently inserted, 


oul 
a any money that they lose thereby, 
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